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You get more for your money 
IN 


20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 
& ACCOUNTING 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION 
By Baker e¢ Prickett e Carlson 


20" CENTURY 


SUORKEEPING: A 


™ 








Bat | When you are making comparisons of 


bookkeeping books, consider these facts 








“roktkeeping Projects | about "20th Century”: 
x aay 1. Compare the quality of the paper, 
Nig peed the binding, and the illustra- 
nemrmemmmm eee FE tions. You will find them supe- 
| ——-* : eee rior because the best materials 
| | HOUSEHOLD PRACTICE ro are used and the illustrations are 
| ohare OR: | very carefully prepared. 
| pera BET te 2. The classroom performance is 
| | ce | ik unquestioned history. “20th 
b Pie Century” is used in approxi- 
ted “7 Booping Sl Aen mately 14,000 schools—in more 
| a 5] fre schools than all other competing 
ee] Bi -me O books combined. 
——— Hane cried, Sirti 
Ars . The enriched content gives more 
mS Western value in teaching. Personal, 


With “20TH CENTURY” you can em- 
phasize the social and the general 
values of bookkeeping as well as the 
vocational values. The textbook pro- 
vides broad applications. Above are 
examples of different types of practice 
material that permit broad applications. 
Many other types are also available. 








economic, and social values have 
been introduced without de- 
stroying the all-important voca- 
tional values. 


4. You do not need to make your 
school conform to the textbook; 
you can make the textbook con- 
form to your own requirements. 
We can furnish a textbook and 
suitable practice material for a 
course of any length. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Ready-For-Use Commercial Education 


The schools of America have at present the greatest opportunity in the 
history of education to make an enviable place for themselves in their com- 
munities. Those schools which are meeting the needs of the young people and 
of the business firms of their communities, through offering commercial edu- 
cation on a “‘ready-to-use’’ basis, are taking advantage of this opportunity. 


We have heard much and we have read much on the cultural values of the 
various commercial subjects. We have read and we have heard much about 
the mental discipline derived from the study of bookkeeping, shorthand, typing, 
and the other traditional commercial subjects. Is it not time that we look at 
the facts squarely and acknowledge that the reason we teach bookkeeping, 
shorthand, typing, and the other skilled subjects is that they are valuable tools, 
either in the personal or in the vocational life of the individual? 


By what stretch of the imagination is a student to gain culture by prac- 
ticing typewriting or recording in a journal that the King Coal Company paid 
its bill, which was due on the tenth, with a note that was discounted at the 
Third National Bank? The theory of mental discipline has been disproved for 
such a long time that many teachers are not aware of its existence. These 
teachers think that they have something new when they talk about mental dis- 
cipline of bookkeeping, the methodical thinking of commercial law, the habits 


of diligence acquired by typewriting, the quick perception gained through 
shorthand. 


Today no one needs to apologize for the field of commercial education or 
for the subjects included in the commercial curriculum. It may be true that 
some apologies are due because of the failure of the teachers or because of the 
failure of the school to recognize the opportunities for community service 
which the ‘‘ready-for-use’’ type of commercial education offers. Apologies are 
also probably due because many commercial teachers and many schools do not 
know what “‘ready-for-use’’ commercial education is. 


Until every commercial teacher and every school with a commercial de- 
partment recognizes the fact that effective commercial training is possible 
only when the teachers and the commercial departments become servants of 
the community which supports them, then, and then only, can commercial 
educators be proud of their part in the total educational scheme. When that 
time comes to all schools, as it has already come to some, we shall not feel called 
upon to justify our part of the educational program on the basis of its cultural 
value, or on the basis of its training of the mental faculties. Commercial de- 
partments will then be looked upon as the most important public relation 


factor in the entire school. 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 
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Motivation of Salesmanship 


by 


Wallace W. Bitters 
North Tonawanda High School 
North Tonawanda, New York 





Many secondary schools 
in the United States offer 
instruction in selling, but 
the particular course offerings 
vary greatly as to content, 
title, and length of time de- 
voted to the subject. The 
usual plan appears to be to offer 
a one-semester or a one-year 
course, and, if possible, to fol- 
low up the course with related 
work. A few larger schools 
offer a more complete series of 
courses in the various phases of 
selling extending from two to 
four years in length. 

The following list of course combinations 
is not complete, but illustrates the great 
variability in salesmanship instruction in 
secondary schools of today: 





ONE-SEMESTER COURSES: 
a. General salesmanship. 


b. General salesmanship supplemented 
with a short period of instruction in 
advertising. 

c. Retail selling. 

d. Retail selling supplemented with a 
short period of instruction in store 
problems. 

e. Marketing. 

f. Marketing supplemented with a short 


series of marketing problems. 


TWO-SEMESTER COURSES: 


First Semester: Second Semester: 





General One of the following: 
salesmanship Advertising 

Business management 

Consumer education 

| Business administration 
OR Plus: Economics 

Store practice 

Store management 

Personnel management 
Retail Accounting analysis of 
selling } business reports 
Marketing \Plus: Marketing problems 
principles 
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Courses longer than one year 
are usually formed by adding 
one or more of these variables 
to the basic courses of general 
salesmanship or retail selling. 

In most schools the prereq- 
uisites usually desired are 
introduction to business, eco- 
nomic geography, elementary 
bookkeeping and typewriting, 
although salesmanship courses 
may usually be chosen as 
electives by students in any of 
the school curricula. 

As I see it, there is no quar- 
rel over which type of instruc- 
tion is to be used, for all forms of salesman- 
ship whether retail, marketing, or general, 
must be justified in terms of the local needs, 
students’ interests, and vocational oppor- 
tunity. 





BASIC REQUIREMENTS. The experiences of 
many teachers of salesmanship seem to in- 
dicate that in order to have a successful class 
~ the subject, the following requirements are 

asic: 


1. A definite need in the community for 
instruction in selling. 

A good textbook. 

A teacher with training and experience 
in selling. 

Motivation of the course with several 
interest-stimulating devices. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


MOTIVATING DEvicES. The following is a 
composite list of devices which have been 
and are being used successfully by teachers 
of salesmanship. As a general rule, the 
average teacher will use at least several of 
the devices during the year, selecting those 
which seem to meet local requirements. 


Individual student projects. 

Sales talks by students. 

A student workbook. 

. Part-time employment after school 
hours. 

. Teacher-student “talk-overs.” 

A model store. 

A school museum of business. 


IAM Pwr 
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8. Visitation by classes of stores and 
offices. 

9. Outside speakers and demonstrations. 

10. Visual aids such as movies, reels of 
stills, and slides. 

11. Business magazines. 

12. Graphs, charts, maps, diagrams, and 
pictures. 

13. Collections of samples, advertising 
displays, pamphlets, and folders. 

14. Scrapbooks for newspaper and maga- 
zine advertisements and other clip- 
pings. 

15. Assembly plays showing office and 
store scenes. 

16. The school store which sells only 
school items such as tickets and sub- 
scriptions. 

17. Placement of students in jobs such as 
the school cafeteria. 

18. Sales efforts or campaigns by students 
such as tickets to school affairs, sub- 
scriptions to school annuals and 
papers. 

19. Sale of products such as candy, maga- 
zines, and banners to raise money for 
school purposes. 

20. Solution of instructor-created market- 
ing problems. 

21. The Store-For-A-Day plan, where 
students actually take charge of a 
store for one day through the courtesy 
of the owners. 


It is, of course, quite obvious that no 
teacher should or could use all, or even half, 
of these devices because local conditions vary 
so greatly. In conducting the salesmanship 
class at North Tonawanda last year, I used 
especially the project, the sales talk, and the 
workbook. To a lesser extent I used part- 
time employment (seven pupils were em- 
ployed in sales work after school hours), 
teacher-student ‘“‘talk-overs,” and sales ef- 
forts by students on school projects. I 
found that the semester project and sales 
talk ideas were especially suited to our re- 
quirements, and that they were responsible 
for a great deal of activity and interest on 
the part of the student. 


THE PROJECT PLAN. Purely as a summary 
of what has been accomplished, I am pre- 
senting the details of the project plan as it 
operated last year in our school. 


A. SELECTING THE PROJECTs. 


Each student chose an individual product 
or service, subject to approval of the in- 
structor, which he desired to investigate dur- 
ing the semester. No duplications were al- 
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lowed, and | advised against such choices as 
cigarettes and cosmetics, in order to avoid 
possible embarrassment to the student while 
giving his sales talk. 


B. REFERENCE Work. 


All possible sources of information, as 
listed on the direction sheet given to the 
students, were to be consulted. When a 
sufficient amount of information and ma- 
terial had been collected, the student pre- 
pared a tentative outline of his project for 
the approval of the instructor. 

A copy of the direction sheet will be found 
on page 54. 


C. Orat Sates TALK. 


Each student was to give a sales talk or 
demonstration of not less than ten minutes, 
covering one or all of the selling steps. When- 
ever possible, students were asked to bring 
the actual article or samples to class for their 
sales talks. All sales talks were criticized in 
writing by each member of the class on an 
analysis sheet which I prepared. A summary 
of all criticisms was prepared for the student 
who gave the talk, and another copy was 
retained by the instructor. 

With the consent of the principal, the 
sales talks were credited as 10 per cent of 
the final examination. 

A copy of the sales talk analysis sheet will 
be found on page 55. 


D. Written PrRosEctTs. 


The material was organized into a com- 
plete paper or report of not less than 2,000 
words. It included the preparation of a cover 
design, the list of references, the outline, the 
written subject matter, and the illustrative 
material properly arranged and organized 
in accordance with the written direction 
sheet. All work had to be done on the type- 
writer or with pen and ink. 

With the consent of the principal, the com- 
pleted project was also credited as 10 per 
cent of the final examination. 


E. Time ScHEDULE. 


Direction sheets were given out on October 
1, and a careful explanation was given orally 
to the entire class. 

Selections had to be made by October 15. 

Outlines and reference lists were due by 
November 27. 

Cover pages were due December 4. 

Sales talks were given during the last 
three weeks of the semester. 

Completed projects were due two weeks 
before the end of the semester. 

(Concluded on page 87) 
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OUTLINE OF SALESMANSHIP PROJECT 


. Select a product or service (must have OK of teacher). 
. Investigate reference sources (at least 6). 

. Outline of topic. 

. Oral sales talk (10% credit on final exam). 

. Written report (10% credit on final exam). 


ao - 0 DO 


— 


. Reference Work 
Your investigation of your topic should cover at least 6 of the sources listed below: 
a. Walters, “Salesmanship.” 
. Public library books and other textbooks. 
Encyclopedia. 
. Magazines and newspapers. 
Booklets, pamphlets, folders, etc. 
Letters of inquiry. 


Personal interviews. 


remo nao om 


. Scrapbooks. 


=a 
. 


Actual samples. 


2. Outline (to be handed in before sales talk is given or complete report is submitted) 
History and origin of article or service. 
Knowledge of goods. 
Knowledge of firm. 
Selling points. 


3. Sales Talk 


Presentation to class of a sales talk or demonstration talk of not less than 10 minutes, 
covering one or all of the selling steps. You must explain exactly what part you are 
demonstrating. All sales talks will be criticized in writing by the class. 


4. Written Report (not less than 2,000 words; ink or typewritten) 
Page 1—Cover page. 
2—List of references consulted. 


3—Outline of content. 


4—Written subject matter (organized in units conforming to your outline). 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS: 
Advertising materials such as folders, newspaper, and magazine advertisements 
may be pasted or otherwise included in final report. 
Investigations and reference work should be started at once. 
Outlines and reference lists are due November 27. 
Sales Talks are due any time after November 27. 
Final reports are due not later than 2 weeks before the semester closes. 
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STUDENT ANALYSIS OF SALES TALK 


Given by: Date: 








Subject: 





I consider the above talk (underline one) 


Excellent—90%; Good—85%; Average—80%; Fair—75%; Poor—70%; 
V. Poor—below 70% 


Check good points; add others not given: 


Calmness—Poise Well organized 

Personal appearance Convincing 
Speech—Voice Approach to subject 
Logical presentation Selling points 
Interesting Demonstration materials 
Favorable impression Attitude of listener 


Other good points: 


Check poor points, mistakes, etc.; add others not given: 


Nervousness—Stage fright Few demonstration materials 
Poor personal appearance Poor approach 
Speech—Voice Poor organization 
Presentation not logical Grammatical errors 

Too much use of notes Not convincing 

Mannerisms 


Other bad points: 


Specific suggestions for improvement: 


Submitted by: 
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Teaching English the Laboratory Way 


by 


Kenneth S. Bennion 
L. D. S. Business College 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Wauat would you do if you faced an 
English class of fifty students, some of whom 
had a better mastery of the language than 
many teachers~of the subject, while others 
didn’t know the difference between a copula- 
tive verb and the transmission of a Model T? 
Or rather, what do you do? For in every 
class in commercial English we must struggle 
with the problem of individual differences— 
differences in ability, in training, and in 
interests. 
Let us consider for a moment the three 
factors mentioned: 


apiity. The I. Q. of students at the L. D. 
S. Business College this year ranges from 81 
to 135, the latter being made with an almost 
perfect score on the test used. The median is 
109. There are high school graduates, college 
students, and a few ex-school teachers. 

Shall we throw all these young people to- 
gether, take a flock-shot at the bunch, and 
say, “There! Now they’ve had English”? 


TRAINING. One student says, “I don’t want 
no English. I ain’t had much, but I can 
speak it as good as them as has.” 

At the other end of the scale there is an 
occasional college graduate whose major is 
English and whose polished rhetoric, even in 
casual conversation, may put the instructor 
to shame. 

Of course, some students are just 
“naturals” in the art of expression; further- 
more, in every class there are some who have 
had unusually fine training in school. A few 
years ago all the graduates from a certain 
high school rated far above our median in the 
diagnostic test. Two of them made perfect 
scores—the only two in more than seven 
thousand students tested. One reason fortheir 
outstanding ability was that their English 
teacher had exceptional power to inspire her 
pupils with a love for correct speech. 


INTEREST. One student says, “I’ve always 
liked English, but this is the most fascinating 
course I have ever had. I want to specialize 
in letter writing and advertising.” 

Another says, ““Why should I study Eng- 
lish? My boss will tell me what to put down. 
All I’ll have to do is write the words he gives 
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And in between are the masses, who hate 
to knuckle down to the task of writing letters 
and mastering the mechanics of English. 
They come from the farms, the shops, and 
the athletic fields. Their condition is best 
described by the Bible, in reverse: “The flesh 
is strong, but the spirit is weak.” 


There’s the class. What would you do? 


Some years ago we tried to solve the prob- 
lem by having all students take English at 
the same hour of the day. They were classi- 
fied roughly according to ability and sep- 
arated into groups ranging all the way from 
the story of the “Little Red Hen” to the final 
stages of letter writing. At frequent intervals 
achievement tests were given, and those who 
could reach a certain standard were passed 
on to the next section. 

Theoretically the plan was excellent, but 
it had a number of serious faults. In the 
first place, it gave the wrong emphasis to 
English. The entire curriculum was built 
around this subject. English, which is al- 
ways a means and not the end, dominated 
the school. Secondly, during the English 
period, all the typewriters, Comptometers, 
and bookkeeping machines were idle. Extra 
machines had to be provided in order to ac- 
commodate the students during the remain- 
der of the day. Finally, not all the instructors 
were thoroughly qualified to teach English. 
Some lacked the technical training; others 
disliked the subject; and only a few gave to 
this one class in the day sufficient thought 
and preparation. 

In order to get away from the weaknesses 
of the old method, we discarded it entirely 
and in 1930 inaugurated the individual, or 
laboratory method, which has proved to be 
superior. 

In all our teaching of business English we 
have three main objectives: (1) to provide a 
thoroughly practical course of training in the 
mechanics of English; (2) to develop each 
student’s ability to write effectively the 
usual forms of business letters; and (3) to 
enable him to set his own rate of progress. 

Under the new method, when a student 
enters school, he builds his program around 
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the major subjects and takes English at any 
convenient period. In this class he is im- 
mediately given a thorough and reliable diag- 
nostic test. (At the present time, we are using 
the Pribble-McCrory Diagnostic Tests of 
English Grammar, Test II, Forms A, B, and 
C.) The student, who may be rather nervous 
when confronted with a test before he has 
even found a seat, is told that we are not 
concerned about his passing with a high 
score; we merely want to find out just what 
his weaknesses are so that we can concen- 
trate on principles of English with which he 
is least familiar. 

The score on that first test, taken without 
warning or preparation, tells us a great deal. 
In the first place, it is an important supple- 
ment to the mental test, which is also given 
to each new student. Next, it tells whether 
or not the student has come from a home of 
reasonable refinement and culture, or 
whether he has roamed the back alleys—or 
the wide open spaces—where he has picked 
up those picturesque but damning colloquial- 
isms that will require months of struggling 
and battling upward into the light of logical 
and pleasing expression. Even then, all too 
often the dawn will be somewhat cold and 


ay. 

After the student has taken the diagnostic 
test, his first assignment is to make a thor- 
ough study of the errors he has made, in 
order that he may see for himself just where 
his weak points are. His first exclamation 
usually is, “I knew better than that! I just 
didn’t think!’ The realization of his care- 
lessness is a long step forward. The next 
time he will be on his guard. However, his 
salvation is not yet assured. One who has 
built up life-long habits of language careless- 
ness does not suddenly overcome them 
merely by gritting his teeth. For weeks, and 
perhaps months, the teacher must patiently 
point out the endless slips of speech, written 
and oral, with which the student bedaubs 
the new sheet he turned over when he first 
looked at the diagnostic test and became 
language conscious. 

After the student has studied his errors on 
that first test, he is put through a study-drill- 
test routine. A mimeographed sheet of rules 
and examples dealing with one important 
principle of grammar is handed to him. This 
sheet he studies by himself, using whatever 
supplementary material he wishes. If he 
has serious difficulty in mastering the 
principle, he is required to construct sen- 
tences similar to the illustrations given, until 
he feels confident that he understands 
thoroughly. Then he calls for a short test. 
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If he passes with an almost perfect score, he 
is given a study sheet covering the next 
point in which he showed a definite weak- 
ness. He may take drills and tests as often 
as he wishes until he feels satisfied that all 
the important principles have been mastered. 

After the student has covered all the 
points of grammar and sentence structure 
with which he showed unfamiliarity, he is 
given a second general test. If he makes an 
acceptable score, he is through with that 
phase of his work; but if his score still shows 
a lack of understanding, he is given another 
study-drill-test treatment. 

The student is urged to study the mechan- 
ics of English in class, where he can receive 
help whenever it is necessary, and to work 
on the letter writing outside the classroom. 
This method enables him to apply in actual 
letter writing the principles he is studying, 
and it breaks the monotony of pursuing only 
one phase of English. 

The main part of the English course is 
letter writing, not only because of its prac- 
tical value, but also because it is the proving 
ground in which the student applies the 
fundamental principles of expressive com- 
position. The text we are using is particu- 
larly well adapted to the laboratory method. 
The subject matter is clearly and interest- 
ingly prepared, and the problems at the end 
of each division are, in most cases, clear and 
practical. Only a minimum of explanation 
and supervision is therefore required. Each 
student is given a mimeographed sheet of 
instructions telling him how to hand in his 
papers, where to find them when they are 
read, and how to record his grades. The sheet 
also contains a detailed outline of the entire 
letter-writing course, so that the student 
can tell which problems to work and which 
to omit. He can therefore schedule his work 
according to the time he has for study and 
can proceed without having to consult the 
instructor, except as he may need help with 
some of the more complex assignments. 

When classes are large, or when many of 
the students are new and therefore un- 
familiar with our method of study, it is very 
difficult for one teacher to give all the help 
needed. He is likely to discover that a long 
line of students has formed near the desk. 
That means loss of time, loss of interest, and 
discouragement. In order to provide the 
help needed, we have adopted a number of 
time- and energy-saving devices. An as- 
sistant instructor, who may be merely an 
unusually capable student who has already 
completed the course, helps to answer 
questions, give tests, and offer suggestions to 
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students who do not know how to get started 
or how to take up the next phase of the work. 
In the largest classes a student who is work- 
ing for tuition may be employed to stand at 
the filing cabinet and hand out study sheets 
and tests. Another one may spend an hour a 
day filing, in individual folders, the papers 
that have been read and checked. Students 
take the papers from these folders and record 
the marks on their progress cards. 

Under the laboratory method, nearly all 
the work must be written, thus necessitating 
a great deal of paper checking. In the L. D. 
S. Business College we work on the theory 
that it is good economy to conserve as much 
of the teacher’s energy as possible for actual 
classroom needs. Furthermore, it is better 
to permit the teacher to have some time for 
study and current reading in his particular 
field than to burden his every waking mo- 
ment with the reading of routine papers. 
Therefore, we employ sufficient readers to 
handle all but the most important tests or 
projects. Such readers may not be able to do 
quite so good a job as the regular teachers 
could do, but when difficult problems are in- 
volved, or when the student needs individual 
instruction, the reader merely writes on the 
paper, “See me,” and the student comes to 
the desk for special help. 

The many drills and tests that are given 
are checked by the students themselves. Of 
course, the general achievement tests are 
carefully read by the instructor or by one of 
the paid readers. Most students who might be 
tempted to cheat when correcting their own 
papers are intelligent enough to realize that 
it is to their advantage not to do it, for it 
simply means the postponing of the time 
when they will be able to pass, satisfactorily, 
the final tests. 

This year our students of English have 
even been given the responsibility of record- 
ing, on the backs of their individual class 
cards, all of their marks, from the time they 
take the first diagnostic test until they hand 
in the last part of the letter-writing course. 
As a check against attempts to “load” the 
record with unearned marks, certain im- 
portant mile-posts are carefully recorded 
elsewhere. So far, there has not been found a 
single case in which any student has at- 
tempted to pad the record. 

All these devices and methods save time 
for the instructor, who is thus enabled to 
spend the entire class period in conferences 
with those who need his assistance. 

A word of caution may be helpful for those 
who attempt to teach English the laboratory 
way. There is necessarily some confusion. 
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Once the students become accustomed to the 
method, however, the noise can quite easily 
be held in check. Unless the teacher is care- 
ful, though, he himself will add greatly to the 
distracting influences. He should avoid, as 
much as possible, interrupting the class with 
announcements or general explanations. 
Above all, he must be careful to speak in a 
low, but distinct, voice when talking with the 
individual students. Otherwise he not only 
disturbs students in other parts of the room, 
but he also embarrasses the one to whom he 
is speaking, and presently that student will 
avoid coming to the desk for the needed help. 

In order to lend variety to the class rou- 
tine, and to teach some things that are 
handled more economically by the lecture 
method, we sometimes spend ten or fifteen 
minutes at the beginning of the period dis- 
cussing some particular phase of English. 
Occasionally the entire period is taken up in 
class work, in showing types of letters on a 
screen, or in explaining matters of special 
importance. Two days a week, spelling is 
taught to the entire group for fifteen minutes. 

The laboratory method of teaching Eng- 
lish has many advantages and some disad- 
vantages. On the credit side are these points: 
(1) Students are not held back to keep pace 
with slower moving, less qualified “drags”’; 
(2) they do not have to study material with 
which they are already familiar; (3) the 
course is thoroughly practical, rather than 
chiefly theoretical, for the students are 
doing, not just being told how to do; and (4) 
the course is very flexible—a student wishing 
to stress vocabulary building, for example, 
may do so without interrupting the work of 
anyone else. 

Among the disadvantages are these: (1) 
Much reading of papers is required; (2) there 
is some opportunity for social activity, for 
the students are not under the constant 
domination of a lecturing teacher; (3) there 
is perhaps a little more opportunity for 
cheating than there is in the ordinary class- 
room—but there is surprisingly little of it 
done, after the students become accustomed 
to the objectives and methods of the course; 
and (4) perhaps the most objectionable fea- 
ture is the opportunity that is afforded to 
the lazy students to coast—or perhaps their 
coasting is more noticeable in a class charac- 
terized by student activity than it would be 
in a lecture class, where the teacher does 
most of the work. 

In order to capitalize on the advantages of 
the method, and to decrease the disadvan- 
tages, we are planning to make some im- 

(Concluded on page 86) 
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The Fundamental Similarity of all 
Double-Entry Systems 


by 


R. O. Skar 


lowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Tue remark is frequently heard 
that there is no use to study bookkeeping be- 
cause each place of business has a different 
system anyway. In fact, it is frequently con- 
tended that a knowledge of bookkeeping, as 
taught in school, is positively detrimental 
because the knowledge the student has 
acquired cannot be applied. He is then con- 
fronted with the added task of unlearning 
what he has learned. 

The well-informed teacher of bookkeeping 
knows that this contention is essentially 
wrong. He knows that if the principles in- 
volved are adequately mastered and properly 
generalized, the knowledge of bookkeeping 
should be a guiding light to illuminate any 
bookkeeping situation that might arise. 

The same teacher, however, also knows 
that merely going through a course in book- 
keeping will not of itself assure the gener- 
alized training that such a course should 
provide. The plan of teaching bookkeeping 
in such a way as to inculcate general prin- 
ciples must be carried through as a conscious 
and conscientious purpose. The student 
must be made to realize that he is learning 
theories and practices of universal applica- 
bility, and he must be shown definitely that 
all double-entry bookkeeping systems are 
fundamentally alike. 

Much can be done along this line by the 
general expedient of vitalizing the contents 
of the bookkeeping course. Dramatize the 
subject. Your students can be moved to 
reflection, to laughter, and sometimes almost 
to tears as you expound the human interest 
in back of the dry figures of the balance sheet 
and the statement of profit and loss. In back 
of these figures lie the mighty pulsations of 
business and economic endeavors. The as- 
sets, the liabilities, the capital, and the net 
profit or loss, as shown by the books, are not 
mere figures with little meaning. They rep- 
resent sources of human joy, or sorrow; hope, 
or despair. Your students should be made to 
understand and to feel these facts. 

The vitalizing of the bookkeeping contents 
will greatly assist the student in getting a 
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broader view of bookkeeping and, hence, 
will make him realize the general applica- 
bility of bookkeeping principles. There are, 
however, several more specific devices that 
may be employed with that purpose in view. 
We shall consider briefly each of the follow- 
ing methods: 

1. Explain to the students why it must be 
true that all double-entry systems are es- 
sentially similar. 

2. Have the students collect and study 
financial statements from various kinds of 
enterprises; have them draw comparisons. 

3. Explain to the students how certain 
concerns keep books and show them that 
the forms and the particular procedures may 
be different, but the methods employed are, 
in the final analysis, essentially the same as 
those used in the bookkeeping work in your 
class. 

4. Take up a certain business; for instance, 
a bank, and ask what debits and credits 
would be required to record certain trans- 
actions. 

5. Point out to the students that in a large 
concern each bookkeeper performs only a 
portion of the work and show them how each 
part fits in with the system as a whole. 

The teacher should explain to the students 
somewhat early in the course that all busi- 
ness concerns seek the same general informa- 
tion for their business records and the'various 
business statements are essentially alike. All 
concerns show a balance sheet with assets 
equal to liabilities plus proprietorship. All 
show their total operating income from which 
they subtract the various costs and expenses 
to arrive at the net profit. All work out trial 
balances for the purpose of proving that the 
books are in balance; and in these trial 
balances the debit balances uniformly repre- 
sent either expenses or assets, while the 
credit balances set forth either income, lia- 
bility, or capital. The terms “debit” and 
“credit” mean precisely the same in all con- 
cerns keeping double-entry books, and the 
terminology employed in connection with 
the more usual accounts is surprisingly 
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uniform. Facts like these should be sufficient 
to convince both students and others that 
what we learn about bookkeeping in school 
certainly forms an excellent foundation for 
bookkeeping work in general. 

In order to emphasize what was discussed 
in the previous paragraph, ask the students 
to collect a variety of financial statements. 
These statements should be carefully studied 
and compared. The students will find that 
the similarities are outstanding and that the 
differences are generally due merely to a 
different arrangement or to the specific 
nature of the business. 

In most textbooks in elementary book- 
keeping, the books of original entry are con- 
fined to a general journal, a cash book, a 
purchases book, and a sales book. Take 
occasion to point out the fact that, while 
many business concerns do not keep their 
records in precisely the same way, they must 
all collect and record the same general in- 
formation, and that the debit and credit 
effect will be precisely the same. By way of 
illustration, let us take a small grocery store 
and also a department store. 

In the case of a retail grocery store, it is 
probable that no entry will be made in any 
book for each individual sale. If the sales 
are partly on credit, each credit sale will be 
shown by a duplicate slip; one slip will be 
given to the customer, and the other will be 
kept by the dealer. The latter will then be 
filed under the customer’s name; no ledger 
posting will be required. At the end of each 
day the total sales will be debited to Ac- 
counts Receivable and credited to Sales. The 
cash collections for the day, whether on ac- 
count or for cash sales, will be debited to 
Cash and credited to Accounts Receivable. 
The student should note that this procedure 
brings about exactly the same results as 
would be the case if each sale were entered 
to a Sales Book and a ledger account kept on 
the books for each customer. 

Again, in a small retail grocery business, it 
is often the case that one multicolumn book 
is kept rather than several books. This book 
will contain columns for Cash Debit, Cash 
Credit, Sales Credit, Purchases Debit, Ac- 
counts Receivable, Accounts Payable Debit, 
General Debit, General Credit, and as many 
other columns as circumstances may require. 
There is, of course, no essential difference be- 
tween making entries to certain columns in 
one book and making the same entries in 
several books. The results in the end are the 
same. 

Let us now take the case of a department 
store. In that connection we shall confine 
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ourselves to the records for cash receipts, 
sales, returned sales, and accounts receivable. 
The students will have noticed that in mak- 
ing sales, whether for cash or on account, 
the salesperson makes out slips in triplicates. 
One slip is given to the customer, one is sent 
in to the office, and one is kept in the pad by 
the salesperson. At the end of the day the 
total sales slips for the whole store are added 
up. The total is entered to the credit of 
Sales, and the corresponding debits are 
made to Cash or Accounts Receivable as the 
case may be. The individual charge slips are 
then debited to the individual customers’ 
accounts. 

When cash is received on account, a re- 
ceipt is made out, together with a duplicate 
which remains in the receipt book. The total 
for the day is debited to Cash and credited to 
Accounts Receivable. The separate dupli- 
cate receipts are then posted to the indi- 
vidual customers’ accounts. 

When goods are returned for credit, tripli- 
cates are made out, as in the case of sales. 
The total is posted to the debit of Returned 
Sales and Allowances and credited to Ac- 
counts Receivable. The individual slips are 
posted to the customers’ accounts. 

Note in all this the similarity to the 
method used in our bookkeeping classes. The 
charge slips and credit slips represent, re- 
spectively, our Sales Book and Sales Returns 
and Allowances Book. The cash receipts are 
recorded precisely as in our school work, 
except that they are shown in total rather 
than by individual receipts. The postings to 
the various ledger accounts involved will 
show results identical to those obtained in 
our school bookkeeping. 

The work in elementary bookkeeping is 
usually confined to the type of accounts used 
in a merchandising concern. To broaden the 
students’ bookkeeping vision, some drills 
should be given on applying the principles 
learned to a variety of situations. The fol- 
lowing exercises would be typical: 

Write on the blackboard the balance sheet 
of a typical small bank. On this basis, ask 
students to give the proper debit and credit 
for various transactions; for instance, when 
a deposit of cash is made; when a person 
borrows and is given credit for the amount; 
when a check is drawn; when a loan is repaid 
by check; when a loan is repaid in cash. 

In our school work the student gets prac- 
tice in keeping a complete set of books and 
is, therefore, in a position to view the situa- 
tion as a whole. When he obtains a book- 
keeping position, he is often required to work 

(Concluded on page 95) 
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A Goop recommendation has, for a 
long time, been eagerly sought by most 
people looking for office work. In spite of the 
criticism that many employers hire young 
people through motives of friendship, of 
pulchritude, or to enhance business con- 
nections, we know that much of the hiring 
today is done on merit. 

To hire on merit, an employer must learn 
what the applicant’s merits are. We realize 
that this is too often superficially done. 
Many employers persist in hiring young 
people on scant recommendations, and some- 
times upon an applicant’s own word. How 
many times have we heard of a person secur- 
ing a job under a false pretense which was 
not checked up? 

The employer is not entirely at fault for 
his superficial investigation. Many times he 
comes to the school for its statement about 
a person. The authority who gives the ap- 
praisal gives it on short notice. Although he 
may want to be fair, his human prejudices 
interfere. His judgment may be warped by 
some recent happening, or his judgment, be- 
cause of the pressure of time. may fall into 
error. He may conjure up incorrect impres- 
sions of the student, or he may even confuse 
two personalities. If we are to be fair in our 
appraisals of personality, we must depend 
upon something more efficient than memory; 
something less subject to error through the 
day’s distractions. 

The teacher can give a fairly accurate 
statement of the pupil’s scholarship and at- 
tendance; he gets these from records. These 
records are the averages, or the accumulation 
of a series of marks over a period of time. 
Few educators are irresponsible enough to 
contend that a teacher grading from 100 to 
200 students should do so from memory. Is 
is not reasonable, then, to believe that per- 
sonality ratings should be the accumulations 
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Measuring Vocational Personality 


Harold E. Cowan 
Dedham High School 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


A report of the attempt of the National 
Office Managers Association and the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
to develop a satisfactory test of per- 


sonality. 


or the averages of a series of marks over a 
period of time? 


It is this belief expressed above, that has 
led a group of metropolitan Boston people to 
the study of personality measurement. Per- 
sonality, for the want of a better definition, is 
made up of those things in a person’s atti- 
tudes and conduct which are liked or dis- 
liked by others. Personality, to use a current 


expression, is one’s “public relations.” 


One of today’s trends is public relations. 
Business wants public approval as much as 
it wants customers. We do not need to 
analyze this statement. It is stated simply 
as a fact that we all recognize. Our theme 
here is how to meet the requirements. The 
statement is sufficiently proved when we 
remind ourselves that a single, solitary per- 
son, an integer or a cog in a large organiza- 
tion, has his own public relations problems. 
He has his relations with his employer; he 
has his relations with his fellow workers. 
Even the single employee of a sole-ownership 
concern has his relations with his employer, 
and with the customers. We are not con- 
cerned with an individual’s social relations 
outside of his business hours. We are think- 
ing of the personal and business relations 
during working hours. Yet we feel that if an 
individual’s personal relations on the job are 
satisfactory, his social relations will be 
similar. 

What about a person’s business relations? 
With whom does a person have business re- 
lations? The following is a list of the people 
with whom an employee frequently comes in 
contact: 


His employer or overseer. 

His firm’s customers. 

His subordinates, if he has charge of any. 

His fellow workers, unless he is the only 
employee. 
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One of today’s trends is decidedly away 
from apprenticeship in the office. Employers 
want young people to come prepared. They 
want young people prepared technically to 
carry on vocationally in typing, filing, and 
in other jobs which may be entered on the 
junior level. They do not want to teach em- 
ployees more than the particular customs 
wherein the concern differs from other con- 
cerns. Employers want young people also to 
come prepared with business-like qualities. 
They do not want to have to teach young 
people the proper attitudes toward the 
business, toward its customers, toward 
superiors, and toward fellow workers. 

The training of young people technically 
and personally is quite properly the work of 
the school. At least it is more properly the 
work of the school than it is the work of the 
business office. The school with its mass 
production (only the blind will deny the 
phrase) can teach more economically certain 
things that the office would find difficult to 
teach. Vocational skill on the junior level, 
and personality, are included in those certain 
things. 

You may object to the school’s taking the 
responsibility of teaching personality; you 
may contend that it is a home problem; you 
may argue that for the school to shoulder 
this work is simply to condone the break- 
down of the home. We agree that the school 
should not relieve the home of the teaching 
of courtesy, dependability and other similar 
traits, but we do contend that the school 
should supplement it. 

What has personality to do with business 
success? We all know people who, although 
unpleasant to work with, are tolerated and 
retained by the management. But these 
people present exceptional cases. Usually 
they are retained because of some superior 
technical ability which is more desirable than 
their poor personalities are harmful. How- 
ever, these people are rarely raised to posi- 
tions of the senior executive type. and they 
are more rarely put into places where they 
contact customers. 

H. Chandler Hunt, head of the commercial 
department of the Meriden High School, 
Meriden, Connecticut, has conducted a 
rather extensive study of the results of per- 
sonality failures. He has found the reasons 
why, in seventy-six concerns, a few thousand 
office workers were discharged or deprived of 
promotion. 

The reasons were divided mainly into 
these two classifications: 

1. Lack of technical ability. 

2. Personality faults. 
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Of the office workers discharged, only one 
out of ten was dropped because he could not 
do the work. The other nine of each ten 
were dropped from the payroll because of 
personality faults. Mr. Chandler’s study is 
fully reported in the April, 1937, issue of the 
Pitmanite. 

It must not be assumed that our efforts to 
train in vocational ability are so far superior 
to our efforts to train personality. We can- 
not yet say that people lose jobs more fre- 
quently for personality reasons than for 
technical reasons because people are better 
trained technically. We do not know whether 
our technical teaching is superior to our per- 
sonality teaching. 

We do know, however, that our instru- 
ments to measure vocational learning are 
superior to our instruments to measure per- 
sonality. We do know that we are better 
prepared to recommend a student for his 
scholarship than for his personality. We 
already have testing standards in school sub- 
jects. These standards naturally are not 
static, for they are consistently and steadily 
improved. They are, temporarily, at least 
clear standards. In the measurement of 
personality, however, we are not so certain. 
We have depended too much on rating a 
person according to how we feel about him 
at some certain time. 

Opinion is a shifting basis of personality 
appraisal. Our opinion of a person usually 
depends upon one of two things. Our opinion 
may be colored by a strong friendship, or by 
a strong dislike. That is why a relative is not 
an acceptable reference on a civil service 
application blank. Our opinion may also be 
colored by some recent event involving the 
person. How many times have we had a 
distinct aversion for Harry until the time 
when he did some thoughtful or courteous 
thing for us or in our presence. And how 
many times have we had a distinct flare for 
George until the time when he did something 
thoughtless or discourteous to us or in our 
presence. 

These attitudes, and the conduct which 
they engender, are made up of a group of 
qualities collectively called personality. Em- 
ployers who seek from our schools informa- 
tion about the vocational ability of our 
pupils are also seeking information about the 
personality of these people. How can the 
schools furnish dependable personality in- 
formation about a pupil? 

Do you ever receive from an employer a 
questionnaire about a pupil or an acquaint- 
ance, to fill out and return? Does it some- 
times read like this: 
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“Please check as superior, medium, or in- 
ferior, the following list of qualities: appear- 
ance, courtesy, truthfulness,” and so on 
through a list of six, eight, ten, or more 
qualities. 


Do you imagine that most questionnaires 
of this sort are filled out after a careful effort 
to appraise the pupil fairly and judiciously? 
Do you imagine that even the conscientious 
teacher can fill it out accurately? A person- 
ality is too complex to be measured by the 
opinion of a moment. 


If we agree that it is not conducive to 
accuracy to fill out a questionnaire about a 
person from one’s opinion, then we must 
agree that some better basis for filling out 
such questionnaires is required. 


Toward the perfecting of a more accurate 
method of appraising the qualities of per- 
sonality, the Business Education Council 
turned its attention. The Business Educa- 
tion Council is a joint committee on office 
vocational tests. Its members represent the 
National Office Managers Association and 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


The result of the joint committee’s study 
is a group of tests which were fully discussed 
in the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting in Boston last March. They 
have been completely described and re- 
printed in the 1937 Yearbook. The sub- 
committee in charge of the rating chart con- 
sisted of Elizabeth Nash, head of the com- 
mercial department in Memorial High 
School for Girls, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Grace Woodward, head of the commercial 
department, Senior High School, Waltham, 
Massachusetts; Dr. Phillip Rulon and Pro- 
fessor Fred G. Nichols of Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education. 


The subcommittee on personality rating 
set for its task the preparation of a chart or a 
schedule which would furnish as nearly ac- 
curately as possible a rating of the person- 
ality traits of any testee. Its work naturally 
divided itself into two problems: 


1. What traits shall be graded? 
2. How shall accuracy be provided? 


To solve the first problem, the sub- 
committee, with the help of J. R. Jackman, 
chairman of the entire committee, solicited 
answers to the question from a number of 
employers. Without describing to you the 
form of the questionnaire, the result is the 
choice of the eight traits which appear on 
the schedule as published: 
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Cooperativeness Health 

Courtesy Judgment 
Dependability Mental Alertness 
Initiative Personal Impression 


The problem of how accuracy should be 
secured was not so simple. It was felt that 
some method must be used to eliminate snap 
judgment, prejudice, leniency, severity, and 
error in grading. 


To eliminate snap judgment, prejudice, 
and error, the chart is made a cumulative 
one. It is designed to be kept at hand and 
from time to time marked, as some act or 
negligence by the student suggests. By this 
means, a series of his evidences of various 
traits is graded, not just the one that stands 
out most in the teacher’s mind. 


To eliminate the results in grading from 
leniency and severity, the ‘plan is to have 
more than one teacher keep the record of 
each student. Usually the leniency by one 
teacher is neutralized by the severity of 
another. The fact that the final mark is an 
average of many marks helps to overcome 
unfair marking from leniency and severity, 
because a severe person is not severe all the 
time; he has his reactions. Also, the lenient 
person is not always lenient; he has his re- 
actions. The average of all his markings of a 
particular pupil will therefore be more fair. 


By a scheme of subdividing the eight 
qualities, and explanations to clarify the 
shades of difference in the expression of each 
quality, the schedule appears to be one 
which will bring uniform results. 


The council feels that our schools are 
teaching a great deal of the manners and 
the attitudes that make up personality. We 
believe our schools are doing a better job of 
this than many people realize. 


The personality rating schedule, for your 
convenience, is being handled by Harvard 
University. It is available to anyone at 10 
cents for one copy, with instructions. In 
lots of 25 or more, the schedule sells for 2 
cents a copy, with instructions. The Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association Yearbook 
contains full copies and descriptions of the 
schedule and all the tests so far prepared by 
the Business Education Council. The Year- 
book is sent to all members of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. Others 
can purchase it from Arnold Lloyd, 1200 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
treasurer of the Association. 
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Two Teachers — A Contrast 





Tuis article illustrates how two 
teachers handle the subject of typewriting. 
For obvious reasons, the names of the teach- 
ers are not given. The illustrations show 
two ways in which a subject may be taught. 

As I entered the first room, the teacher 
arose to make the assignment for the class. 


The following is what she said: ‘Students, — 


open your books to page 36. The assignment 
is to work out Lesson 16. Do two pages of 
outside typing and hand them in with not 
more than three errors to the page.” The 
teacher then seated herself at her desk and 
busied herself with other work. She may 
have been grading the papers handed in the 
previous week. I don’t know and I don’t 
care. The students were left to work out 
their own salvation as best they could with 
the help of the instructions given in the 
book. 

I was particularly amused when one stu- 
dent sitting near the back of the room re- 
marked to me that he had heard a better 
assignment than that made over the radio 
last year during a weekly broadcast by the 
makers of a particular brand of typewriters. 

One student began to type. He typed a 
few lines and then removed his paper from 
the machine. He immediately inserted a 
fresh sheet and started over. Soon he re- 
peated the process. I was informed that he 
had made four errors and that a page con- 
taining more than three errors would not be 
accepted by the teacher. He felt, therefore, 
that he would be wasting his time to con- 
tinue on that page. I wondered if he were 
there to waste paper or to learn totype. Why 
couldn’t he learn typing just as well by com- 
pleting the first page before removing it and 
then starting the second page? 
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by 
Earl Clevenger 
Head of Commercial Department 


Central State Teachers College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


Mr. Clevenger gives his observations 
on the work of a good teacher as con- 
trasted with the work of a poor one. 


I strolled into another room in search of 
ideas. The students filed into the room in 
an orderly manner, went immediately to 
their machines, and prepared for the assign- 
ment. As soon as a few routine matters were 
quickly attended to (these were done during 
the intermission before time for the class 
work), the teacher was ready to start the 
class work of the morning. Miss Fields, the 
teacher, asked each student to open the 
textbook to page 52 and to begin practice on 
a particular drill which, as I remember, was 
referred to as paragraph 14. Each student 
knew exactly what he was to do, and each 
student was working on the same assign- 
ment. Each student was asked to copy the 
drill as proficiently as he could and to repeat 
the process until he was asked to stop. Each 
student continued working for about five 
minutes. Not a single sheet of paper was 
removed from the machine until the page 
was completed. These students had no other 
reason for removing their paper. The teacher 
walked about the room. Once she stopped to 
point out to a student a method by which he 
might improve his position at the machine. 
Apparently she was making suggestions sup- 
ported by reasons that he could understand. 
for he agreed with her suggestions and 
changed his position. He had been sitting 
too close to the machine. This caused his 
arms to protrude too far from his sides. The 
teacher had him move farther away from 
the machine; his arms then dropped natur- 
ally to his sides. This interruption did not 
disturb him because he was not making an 
effort to complete any certain number of 
pages of work to hand in for grading. He was 
working for a standard of quality rather than 
a standard of quantity. 
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After the students had been typing for 
about five minutes, the teacher called for 
their attention. Each student was asked to 
examine his work to see what errors he had 
made, and to pick from the page two or 
three words, or combinations, that had been 
most difficult for him to type. A few min- 
utes were then spent in practicing on the 
difficult combinations and words. Evidently 
one student had trouble with the tr com- 
bination, for he wrote the word trying several 
times. This drill lasted for about three 
minutes. The teacher then suggested that 
each student select a few words containing 
the same letter combinations as those just 
practiced (the ones that had given trouble) 
and practice on these words and combina- 
tions. The student who had been having 
trouble with the word trying now wrote such 
words as truth, tread, tray, trough, treaty, and 
trust. This practice on related words and 
combinations was continued for about 
three minutes. Each student was then asked 
to select from the paper first typed the sen- 
tences containing the combinations that had 
given him trouble and to type each of these 
sentences several times. One student in- 
quired as to the number of times he should 
type each sentence. The teacher called for a 
volunteer answer. Another student im- 
mediately explained that he should devote 
special attention to that sentence until the 
combination no longer caused him to hesi- 
tate as he wrote it. This drill lasted for about 
three minutes, after which each student was 
requested to type the paragraph from which 
the sentence had been selected. 

The teacher continued to walk about the 
room and to make suggestions to students 
about such matters as position at the ma- 
chine, finger action, and skill in manipula- 
tion. One student evidently was not return- 
ing his carriage properly, for the teacher 
stopped at his desk and asked him to observe 
how she demonstrated the correct technique 
for returning the carriage. The carriage was 
returned with a quick “slapping” action and 
with just sufficient force to bring the carriage 
to rest at the proper point, rather than with 
a pushing stroke which forced the hand to 
follow the carriage all the way to the point 
of rest. Numerous other instances might be 
related. The two instances mentioned serve 
to indicate how the teacher spent the time 
during the first part of the typing period. 
Each time a student slowed up or quit work 
on his machine, the teacher immediately 
moved over in his direction to see if she 
might render some assistance that would 
make it possible for the student to continue 
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his work. If the hesitation on the part of the 
student was the result of lack of attention to 
the typing, an incentive was supplied in a 
form suitable to the temperament of the 
student. If he needed suggestions from the 
teacher, these were gladly supplied. Because 
of the teacher’s attitude, each student was 
busy with his work; consequently, he did not 
waste time. 

After the drill had been carried through 
from the syllable to the word, the sentence, 
and the paragraph, the class was ready to 
write the entire paragraph again. Each 
student was encouraged to make an effort to 
improve the work that he had done earlier 
in the period. The teacher informed me 
that although she does not collect regularly 
all the work done by the students, she makes 
it a practice to collect rather regularly cer- 
tain sections of their work. At the end of the 
period, just before the class leaves the room, 
she calls for a designated portion of the work 
done during the period. Since the student 
does not know which section is to be col- 
lected, he (like the history or English student 
whose daily class grade may be based on his 
answers to one or two questions) must be 
prepared to hand in the entire lesson. She 
realizes that there is no more reason for the 
typing teacher to read all the work com- 
pleted by every member of the class than 
there is for teachers of other types of sub- 
jects to test every student completely on 
every page of the daily assignment. 

After the drill had been done a second 
time, the results of the students could be 
determined by their various facial expres- 
sions. As the teacher walked about the 
room, she could easily see which students 
needed encouragement. Such matters were 
cared for without any apparent disturbance 
to the other members of the class. 

The teacher then had the students insert 
clean paper in their machines and carry on 
a class drill while she set the pace by demon- 
strating with her own machine. Her machine 
was on a raised table so that each student 
could see exactly what she did. As she di- 
rected the speed of the drill by setting the 
pace, the students wrote with her, pro- 
nouncing each word aloud as they wrote. 
The drill was started slowly, and gradually 
the speed was increased until some member 
of the class broke the rhythm, indicating that 
the speed attained was his best speed on the 
drill. The speed was then lowered slightly, 
and again, as the teacher set the pace, the 
drill was sped up until some student broke 
the rhythm of the class. I was told that the 
teacher made it a practice to collect these 
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class drills about once a week to determine 
what each individual student was doing. 
The drill lasted for about five minutes and as 
I watched, I was thoroughly aware that the 
members of the class had been putting forth 
effort which would, in the long run, be re- 
warded by their developing into proficient 
typists. I was impressed by the zeal with 
which every member of the class went about 
the work. It was also noticeable that the 
teacher was on the alert for any student’s 
failure to enter into the spirit of the class- 
work. Occasionally the teacher used an op- 
portunity to point out to a student some- 
thing he might do to increase his proficiency 
in typing. Thus the student became aware 
of the need to apply himself more diligently 
to what was being done in the class. The 
teacher was apparently aware that to pro- 
long concert work for too great a length of 
time handicaps rather than helps the stu- 
dent’s learning. (I might add by way of 
comment that this criticism applies also to 
the use of the phonograph.) 

The students spent the remainder of the 
period typing. They were instructed to 
prepare definite assignments in a definite 
way. I particularly noticed that nothing was 
said to the students as to the maximum errors 
on a page, but that each student was asked 
to submit his best copy at the end of the 
period. After inquiring why the assignment 
was made in that way, I was informed that 
if there is a maximum limit in the number of 
errors permitted on each page, the student 
has a tendency to write on a drill until he has 
made the maximum number of errors, re- 
move the sheet from the machine without 
completing the page or the drill, and start 
over again. He repeats the process until he 
has made a copy which will be acceptable. 
This habit wastes both effort and paper. If 
the student is made to realize that his grade 
depends upon the proficiency with which his 
work is done, he will learn faster than if 
there is a maximum number of errors per- 
mitted on each individual page. After all, 
suppose the student does three pages with 
one error on each of the first two pages and 
six errors on the last page. Has he not 
learned as much typing as if the errors were 
more evenly distributed on the pages? 

If the maximum error limit is applied and 
a student makes more than that number of 
errors on the page, he tends to remove the 
page with the feeling that his effort has been 
wasted; when in reality he has probably 
learned practically as much as if the last 
error had not been made. 

The second teacher is apparently aware 
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that it is not the number of papers that 
students submit for grading that counts, and 
not how much of her time is spent in grading 
papers that counts, but how much of her 
time can actually be spent in giving profit- 
able instruction to her students. I suppose 
she wonders what would happen to an Eng- 
lish teacher who spends all her class periods 
grading themes, or what would happen to 
the history teacher who spends all her class 
periods grading maps and checking reading 
cards to see if the students do all their as- 
signed outside work. 

As I left the second room I had visited, I 
thought of the contrast between the two 
teachers. The first teacher probably is a 
proficient checker of papers. She should be; 
she gets enough practice. The second is a 
proficient teacher. Her students leave the 
classroom with the feeling that the teacher 
really made a contribution to their learning 
of typewriting. She grades fewer papers, for 
she realizes that her first duty is to show the 
students better methods of becoming pro- 
ficient typists, and that the only reason for 
grading the papers is to determine whether 
the students are really progressing as they 
should. 

I wonder if, at the end of the term, the 
first teacher gives a ten-minute speed test 
and proceeds to make out the term grades 
on the basis of the speed achieved, rather 
than by giving consideration to the results 
of all the wasted effort in grading daily 
“budgets.” 

The second teacher has observed her stu- 
dents. She has collected sufficient papers to 
be aware of what the students are doing, and 
she knows that the speed at the end of the 
course is but one of the many measures of 
a proficient typist. There are many other 
skills just as important. The business man 
prefers the student who can turn out a well- 
arranged letter with neat erasures. 

I made a series of mental notes, comparing 
what I had seen. In the first class, the stu- 
dents were typing very slowly, apparently in 
the fear that they might make more than the 
maximum number of errors allowed on each 
page. How could they develop into fast, pro- 
ficient typists without any instruction as to 
how to accomplish the feat and with only 
very slow practice. 

I observed that the students of the second 
teacher were given precise instructions for 
overcoming errors. They were taught how 
to develop proficiency and how to overcome 
handicaps such as those incurred in writing 
difficult combinations. Definite skill-building 

(Concluded on page 85) 
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Outline of Course in Office Practice 


The following course of study was designed 
by Edwin B. Piper, departmental supervisor 
of commerce, Albany, New York, for use in 
the Albany Public Schools. The course of 
study has been approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


I TYPEWRITING 


A The Business Letter 
1 Be able to write a mailable letter of acceptable 
form, placement, and arrangement from un- 
arranged typewritten or handwritten copy in- 


volving 
a Considerations of length 
(1) Short 


(a) Half sheet 
(b) Full sheet 
(2) Medium 
(3) Long 
(a) Full-page 
(b) Two-page 
b Spacing considerations 
(1) Single spacing 
(2) Double spacing 
ce Special features, such as 
(1) Attention of .... 
(2) Subject 
(3) Enumerations 
(4) Quoted matter 
(5) Tabulated matter 
d Selection of one of the more common styles 
(1) Indented 
(2) Mixed block 
(3) Semiblock 
(4) Overhanging paragraphs 
(5) Marginal notes 
e Provision for signature, such as 
(1) No special provisions 
(2) Typed signature only 
(3) Typed signature, official title 
(4) Firm name 
(5) Firm name, official title 
(6) Firm name, typed signature, official title 
(7) Firm name, “By_______,” official title 
Reference initials 
Notice of enclosures 
Copy to.... 
Application of principles of punctuation, cap- 
italization, paragraphing, division of words 
at end of the line 
One or more carbon copies 
k A postscript 


= prog 
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2 Be able to address properly and completely 
envelopes of business and legal size which may 
call for the inclusion of special information such as 
a Return address 
b_ Title of addressee 
ce Postoffice box number 
d “Attention of...” 

e “Personal” 
{[ “General Delivery” 


3 Be able to make acceptable corrections 
a Erasing 
b Inserting additional letters or marks of punc- 
tuation 


4 Be able to fold properly and insert a letter in a 
a Business size envelope 
b_ Legal size envelope 
c Window envelope 

5 How to return finished letters to the writer 


6 To acquire a speed in the preparation of letters 
and envelopes equivalent to the acceptable rate 
of production in business offices 


B Tabulation 


1 Be able to prepare full-page tabulations from un- 
arranged typewritten or handwritten drafts 
a Statistical matter 
b_ Financial reports 
c Financial statements 


C Straight Copying 
1 Be able to write straight copy at a minimum net 
rate of 30 words a minute for 10 minutes with 
not more than one error a minute 


D Bills and Statements 
1 Be able to prepare acceptable bills, invoices, and 
monthly statements 
a Without printed forms 
b With printed forms 


E Business Forms 


1 Using printed forms, be able to prepare a check, 
draft, note, receipt, order 


F Telegrams 


1 Be able to type a telegraphic message, on com- 
pany blank, ready for filing with telegraph 
company, complete and correct as to 

Indication of service desired 

Use of upper case letters 

General arrangement 

Date 

Inside address 
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f Punctuation required for clearness 
(1) “Stop,” “Quote,” “Unquote” 
g Signature 


G Rough Drafts 


1 Be able to make a correct copy, with one or 
more carbons, from handwritten and typewritten 
rough drafts which include 
a Corrections 
b_ Interlineations 
ce Major alterations in the text 
d_ Problems in punctuation, capitalization, and 

spelling 


II KEY DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
(Burroughs, Comptometer) 
A General 


1 Know the correct position at the machine 

2 How to hold pencil while operating the machine 

3 How to clear the machine before beginning a 
problem 


B Addition 


1 How to enter an item by touch 
a Two-column addition 
(1) Figures up to and including 5 
(2) Figures from 6 to 9 inclusive 
b Three-column addition 
ce Four-column addition 


2 Be able to enter items with rhythmic action 
C Multiplication 


1 Understand that multiplication is repeated addi- 
tion 
2 How to multiply whole numbers 
a Two-figure factors 
b Factors of more than two figures 
(1) Fingering combinations 
(a) Natural 
(b) Reverse 
(c) Interposed 
(d) Cross hand 
8 How to multiply decimals 
a How to point off from right of machine 
4 How to multiply factors ending in ciphers 
5 How to multiply fractional amounts expressed 
in the form of common fractions 
6 How to multiply large amounts by splitting the 
multiplicand 
7 How to perform fixed decimal point multiplica- 
tion 
D Subtraction 


1 How to enter the minuend 
2 How to enter the subtrahend 
a Why 9 keys to the left of the subtrahend 
must be depressed 
E Division 
1 Understand that division is repeated subtraction 
2 How to divide by the stroke wheel method 
a Whole numbers 
b Decimals 
c How to locate decimal point in the result 
3 How to divide by the cipher method 
a Whole numbers 
b Decimals 
c How to locate decimal point in the result 


III MOVABLE CARRIAGE CALCULATOR 
(Monroe, Marchant) 
A General 
1 Know the correct position at the machine 
2 How to clear the keyboard and dials before be- 
ginning a problem 
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Addition 


1 How to set an addend in the machine 
a Whole number 
b Decimal 

2 How to correct errors which are made 
a Before addition takes place 
b After addition takes place 


Subtraction (direct method) 


1 How to set the minuend 

2 How to set the subtrahend 

8 How to find the difference 

Multiplication 

1 Understand that multiplication is repeated addi- 

tion 

Understand the purpose of the repeat key 

How to set the multiplicand 

How to perform the multiplication 

How to determine location of decimal point in 

the product 

a When multiplicand and multiplier are whole 
numbers 

b When either or both contain fractions or 
decimals 


Division (subtraction method) 


1 Understand that division is repeated subtraction 
2 How to divide by the subtraction method 
a Whole numbers 
b Numbers containing fractions or decimals 
8 How to determine correct placement of decimal 
point markers on upper and lower dials 


Division (build-up method) 


1 Understand that this is a modification of the 
subtraction method 
2 How to divide by the build-up method 
a Whole numbers 
b Numbers containing fractions and decimals 
3 How to determine correct placement of decimal 
point markers on upper and lower dials 


or & 60 © 


IV ADDING MACHINE, LISTING 
FULL KEYBOARD 


Indexing and Listing Items 
1 How to prove machine is clear before beginning 
to list items 
2 Why machine should be cleared before beginning 
to list items 
3 How to list items 
a How to index 
b How to add and print 
4 How to correct errors which are made before 
printing takes place 
a When the entire item is incorrect 
b When a part of an item is incorrect 
(1) When the correct figure is one other 
than 0 
(2) When the correct figure is 0 


Addition 


1 How to print the total 

2 How to print a sub-total 

3 How to correct an error in indexing after printing 
has taken place. (Pupil will learn how to do this 
when he takes up the work on subtraction.) 

Operating Speed 


1 How to finger correctly for attaining speed 


Multiplication, from Right to Left 


1 Understand that multiplication is repeated addi- 
tion 
2 Understand the purpose of the repeat key 
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3 How to multiply by a one-figure multiplier 
4 How to multiply by a multiplier of more than 


one figure 
a Multiplier consisting entirely of significant 
figures 


b Multiplier containing one or more ciphers 

5 How to find position of decimal point in the 
product 
a When multiplicand and multiplier are whole 
numbers 
b When either or both are decimals 


E Multiplication, from Left to Right 
1 Why this method is used 
2 How to perform the multiplication 
3 How to index the multiplicand 
a Whole number 
b Decimal 
ce Fraction 
4 How to point off in the product 
5 How to perform fixed decimal point multiplica- 
tion 
F Subtraction, by the Complement Method 
1 How to index and list the minuend 
2 How to find the complement of the subtrahend 
3 How to index and list the complement of the 
subtrahend 
a Why all 9 keys to left of subtrahend must be 
indexed and listed 
4 How to find the difference 


G Division, by the cipher method 


1 Understand that division is repeated subtraction 
2 How to divide by the cipher method 

a Whole numbers 

b Decimals 

c How to locate decimal point in the result 


V ADDING MACHINE, LISTING TEN KEY 


A General 


1 How to enter an item on the keyboard 
a_ Be able to enter items by touch 

2 How to correct an error discovered before print- 
ing takes place 


B Addition 


1 How to enter addends on the keyboard when the 

addends are 

a Whole numbers 

b Dollars and cents 

ec Decimals 

d Mixed numbers or fractions 

How to print a total 

How to print a sub-total 

How to locate the decimal point in the sum when 

the, addends are 

a Whole numbers 

b Dollars and cents 

ec Decimals 

d Mixed numbers or fractions 

5 How to correct an error discovered after printing 
takes place 
a_ By direct subtraction of the incorrect addend 


C Subtraction (direct method) 


1 How to enter the minuend and subtrahend when 
either or both are 
a Whole numbers 
b Dollars and cents 
ec Decimals 
d Mixed numbers or fractions 

2 How to find the difference by use of the subtract 
key 
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D Subtraction (direct method) 
1 How to enter minuend 
2 How to find the complement of the subtrahend 
3 How to enter the complement of the subtrahend 


a Why all columns to left of complement must 
be filled out with 9’s 
4 How to find the difference 


E Multiplication—right to left 
1 Understand that multiplication is repeated addi- 
tion 
2 Understand the purpose of the multiply repeat 
key 
3 How to multiply 
a When the multiplier consists of significant 
figures 
b When there are interior ciphers in the multi- 
plier 
c When the multiplier ends in ciphers 
d When multiplicand, multiplier, or both are 
(1) Decimals 
(2) Fractions or mixed numbers 
4 How to locate the decimal point in the product 
F Multiplication—left to right 
1 Understand why this method is used 
2 How to enter the multiplicand 
3 How to perform the multiplication 
4 How to point off in the product 
G Division 
1 Understand what a reciprocal is 
2 How to perform division by means of reciprocals 
a Hold one more place in divisor than needed in 
the result 
3 How to point off in the result 


VI TRANSCRIBING MACHINE 
A Mechanical Operation 
1 To understand thoroughly the mechanical opera- 
ation of the transcribing machine 


2 To master the mechanical operation of the ma- 
chine 


B Transcription 


1 Be able to transcribe mailable material from the 
permanent records at a minimum net rate of 20 
words a minute for 15 minutes 


VII DUPLICATING MACHINES 
A Mimeograph 


1 Be able to prepare an acceptable stencil 
a Typewritten matter 
b Matter requiring the use of the Mimeoscope 
c Matter requiring the use of a long carriage 
machine 
2 Be able to operate the mimeograph machine 
a_ Black prints 
b Two color prints 


B Ditto 


1 Be able to prepare acceptable master copies 
a Using Ditto carbon paper 
b_ Using Ditto ink 

2 Be able to operate Ditto machine 


VIII FILING 
A General 
1 To understand 
a The purpose of filing 
b That finding, not filing, is the important con- 
sideration 
c What indexing is 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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Current Legislation Affecting Private Commercial Schools 


Because of continuing discussion of the 
question, “Is State regulation of private 
commercial schools advisable or desirable?” 
we present the following summary of recent 
Oregon legislation affecting schools in that 
State, for the information of those who may 
be interested in developments in that di- 
rection: 


Extracts from and a summary of new Oregon 
legislation affecting, among other schools, 
private commercial schools: 


Chapter 413, Oregon Laws, 1937—An 
act approved by the Governor, March 
11, 1937, and filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State the same date. 


“Section 1. It shall be the duty of the superintendent 
of public instruction . . . to administer this act, and to 
enforce all laws, rules and regulations relating to the 
licensing of vocational schools and salesmen hereunder 

He shall have full power to regulate and control 
the issuance, denial, suspension and revocation of li- 
censes issuable pursuant to this act... Neither the 
superintendent, nor any of his assistants, deputies or 
employees, shall be interested in any vocational school, 
or act as salesman, agent or employee thereof.” 


“Section 2. All moneys received under this act shall 
be paid by the superintendent to the state treasurer, 
and shall be by the latter placed to the credit of the 
general fund in an account to be known as the ‘voca- 
tional school license account.’ So much of such account 
as may be necessary hereby is appropriated for the pay- 
ment of all expenses incurred by the superintendent in 
administering and enforcing this act .. .” 


“Section 3. Within the meaning of this act, a ‘voca- 
tional school’ is any person, partnership, association of 
persons, or corporation, which, for gain or profit, shall 
conduct, or hold itself out to the world as conducting, 
any private college, school, source, base, or means 
whatsoever, for the purpose, or purported purpose, of 
training, teaching or preparing persons for vocations or 
avocations in engineering, finance, commerce, business, 
industry, trade, mechanics, radio, aeronautics, teleg- 
raphy, telephony, television, navigation, government 
service, civil service, social service, or service of the 
public, or of teaching or conducting courses or classes 
in subjects unto any thereof germane, related or per- 
taining; ...” 

“Section 4. Within the meaning of this act, a ‘sales- 
man’ is any person employed by or for a vocational 
school to procure students, enrollees or subscribers 
therefor by solicitation in any form, made at a place 
or places other than the office or place of business of 
such school.” 

“Section 5. No person, partnership, association of 
persons or corporation shall open or conduct, or do 
business, as a vocational school, and no person shall 
act as a salesman, within this state, without a license 
in good standing therefor hereunder.” 


“Section 6. Licenses to conduct vocational schools 
shall be granted only to such persons, partnerships, 
associations of persons or corporations as shall be trust- 
worthy, competent and equipped to transact such 
business in such manner as to safeguard and protect 
the interests of the public, and only after satisfactory 
proof thereof shall have been presented to the super- 
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intendent. A salesman’s license shall be granted only 
to a person who has attained the age of 18 years, re- 
sides in this state, is of good moral character, bears a 
good reputation for honesty, truthfulness and fair- 
dealing, and is otherwise competent and qualified to 
act as such in such manner as to safeguard and protect 
the interests of the public, and who has not been con- 
victed of ahy felony, or of a misdemeaner involving 
moral turpitude.” 

“Section 7. No person shall act as salesman for a 
vocational school unless and until such vocational 
school shall have obtained a license hereunder to do 
business in this state. In order for a foreign or non- 
resident vocational school to qualify to do business 
within this state, it shall maintain a bona fide active 
place of business in the state of its domicile. . .” 

“Section 8. A license shall be issued annually to 
each licensee in such form and size and of such appro- 
priate context as shall be prescribed by the superin- 
tendent. Each salesman shall carry with him at all 
times while engaged as such the license issued to him 
hereunder.” 

‘Section 9. Before issuing any licenses hereunder, 
the superintendent shall collect the following annual 
license fees: For a vocational school’s license, $20; and 
for a salesman’s license, $5.” 

“Section 10. Every applicant for a license under 
this act shall apply therefor in writing upon blanks 
prepared and supplied by the superintendent. Such 
application shall be accompanied by the authenticated 
written recommendation of at least ten reputable citi- 
zens not related to, or in anywise interested in, the ap- 
plicant, who are well known within the community 
where the applicant resides, which recommendation 
shall certify that such persons are well and personally 
acquainted with the applicant, that the applicant bears 
a good reputation for truthfulness, honesty, fair-dealing 
and competency, and that they recommend that a 
license be granted to the applicant; ... Every appli- 
cation for a license to conduct, or do business, as a 
vocational school, within this state shall be accompanied 
by a bond in the penal sum of $2,500, running to the 
state of Oregon, ... Every application for a salesman’s 
license shall be accompanied by a bond in the penal 
sum of $1,000, running to the state of Oregon, .. .” 


“Section 11. ... Any person, firm or corporation 
injured in or by any of the manners, means or respects 
aforesaid, by any vocational school or salesman, shall 
have the right in his, their or its own name to commence 
action against said vocational school or salesman, or 
both, as the case may be, and such sureties or surety, 
for the recovery of any damages sustained by him, 
them or it by reason of any such injury or injuries . . .” 


“Section 12. The suspension or revocation of a vo- 
cational school’s license shall ipso facto suspend the 
license of every salesman employed by or for such 
vocational school, pending a change of employer...” 

“Section 13. The superintendent may, on his own 
motion, for cause, and shall, on the verified complaint 
in writing of any person, which alone, or together with 
evidence presented in connection therewith, in his 
judgment makes out a prima facie case, investigate the 
actions of any vocational school, or salesman, or any 
person who assumes to act in either such capacity 
within this state, and shall have the power to suspend 
or revoke any license issued hereunder when the li- 
censee shall have obtained a license by misrepresenta- 
tion, or when the licensee, in having done, or having 
attempted or purported to have done, any of the busi- 
ness licensed, shall have been guilty of: 
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(a) Making any substantial misrepresentation; or 

(b) Making any false promise of a character likely 
to induce; or 

(c) Pursuing a continued or flagrant course of mis- 
representation, or in any wise making false 
promises; or 

(d) Failing, within a reasonable time, to account for 
and remit any moneys coming into his posses- 
sion which belong to another or others; or 

(e) Being unworthy of acting, or incompetent to act, 
as a vocational school or salesman, as the case 
may be, in such manner as to safeguard and 
protect the interests of the public; or 

(f) Any other conduct constituting improper, fraud- 
ulent, or dishonest dealing.” 


“Section 14. The superintendent shall, before deny- 
ing any application for a license or before suspending 
or revoking any license, set the matter down for hear- 
ing, and, at least ten days prior to the date set for such 
hearing, notify the applicant or licensee in writing, 
setting forth a concise statement of the charges made 
and the date and place of such hearing... .” 


“Section 15. The superintendent shall have power 
to administer oaths, to certify to all his official acts, to 
subpena and bring before him any person in this state 
as a witness, to require the production of books, rec- 
ords and papers, to swear witnesses, and to take the 
testimony of any person by deposition . . .” 


Section 16. (Technical) 


“Section 17. Any violation of any provision of this 
act shall, upon conviction of the offender, be punished 
as follows: If violated by a person, by a fine of not more 
than $500, or by imprisonment in the county jail for a 
term not exceeding six months, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, or, if violated by a corporation, by 
a fine of not more than $1,000.” 

“Section 18. Justice of the peace courts and district 
courts shall have concurrent jurisdiction with the cir- 
cuit courts in criminal actions brought under the pro- 
visions of this act.” 


GENERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


(As Provided in Chapter 413, Oregon Laws 1937) 


“General Requirements 


1. A business school seeking a license shall submit to 
such inspection of the work, equipment, and policies 
as may be required by the State Department of 
Education. 

2. A licensed business school shall submit an annual 
report, ... 


3. A copy of the official printed bulletin giving the 
outlines of all courses shall be filed each year with 
the State Department of Education. 


4. A copy of the tuition rates of each licensed business 
school shall be filed with the State Department of 
Education each year prior to December 31. . .” 


‘Requirements Pertaining to Advertising 


1. The standards of advertising set up by the National 
Better Business Bureau under the head of ‘Fair 
Play School Objective’ shall represent the general 
principles to be followed in the advertising of any 
private business school. 


a. No school shall advertise or claim that it will 
completely train students in any given length 
of time. 

b. No school in its advertising or through its rep- 
resentatives shall guarantee, ... employment 
before enrollment, during the course, or after 
the course is finished .. . 
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c. No school may advertise that it is under the 
state supervision .. ‘ 

d. No school may advertise that it is indorsed by 
organizations, or individuals engaged in the 
line of work for which it trains unless it can 
a? satisfactory written evidence of this 
act. 

e. Catalogs, advertising folders, and circulars of 
courses shall be subject to approval by the 
State Department of Education or its author- 
ized agent... 

f. In case a new school is started, proposed ad- 
vertising copy must be submitted for approval 
before printing.” 

“Requirements Pertaining to School Policies 

1. No officer or employee of any licensed business school 
shall knowingly solicit any student to leave an insti- 
tution in which he is in attendance whether it be a 
public high school, college, university, or competi- 
tive business school, nor shall he seek to induce any 
student to change his plans when such student has 
definitely signed for enrollment in a licensed school. 


2. No premium or any other special inducement shall 
be allowed for the registration of students in licensed 
business schools. 


8. The offer of free scholarships will be considered as 
unethical and misleading. 


4. Licensed business schools must refrain from offering 
to pay in any form public school officials or employees 
during the period of their public employment for 
soliciting prospective students. It will also be con- 
sidered unethical for a licensed business school to 
offer to former students or other not regularly em- 
ployed any bonus or commission for solicitation of 
students.” . 

“Standards Pertaining to Building, Equipment, and 
Administration 

1. The location and construction of buildings, the 
lighting, heating, and ventilation of rooms, the na- 
ture of the lavatories, corridors, closets, water sup- 
ply, school furniture, apparatus and methods of 
cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic condi- 
tions for both students and teachers. 


%. The equipment including typewriters, office practice 
devices, adding machines, and other modern office 
equipment shall be sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the courses offered, and the needs of the 
students enrolled. 


8. The training requirements for each specific course 
shall be equal in value to that designated by the 
National Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools. . 

4. The teaching staff of a licensed business school shall 
be sufficient to allow special training for the subjects 
taught and a teaching load that will permit ade- 
quate attention to the needs of individuals. A max- 
imum ratio of thirty pupils in average attendance 
per teacher is recommended. 

5. It is strongly recommended that all teachers em- 
ployed hold regular academic degrees from recog- 
nized schools of higher training. Two years of actual 
business experience or two years of teaching expe- 
rience may be considered a satisfactory substitute 
for one year of college training. 

6. Satisfactory evidence must be submitted regarding 
the true owner or owners of the school and this 
shall include evidence of favorable character of the 
management and of the faculty. Satisfactory evi- 
dence must be submitted as to its financial stability. 
These shall be examined and an inspection made 
and reported upon favorably by a supervisor from 
the State Department of Education.” 
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American Vocational Association 


The thirty-first annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association will be 
held in Baltimore, Maryland, on December 
1, 2, 3, and 4, 1937. A large attendance of 
educators interested in vocational education 
is expected. Every large hotel will be used, 
with all exhibits and general and sectional 
meetings to be held in the Fifth Regiment 
Armory. 

The following divisions of vocational edu- 
cation will be represented: agriculture, com- 
merce, home economics, industrial arts, 
industrial education, part-time schools, vo- 
cational guidance, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. Each of these divisions is headed by a 
vice-president. The vice-president of the 
division of commercial education is B. J. 
Knauss, director of commercial studies for 
the City of Chicago. The local program 
chairman is Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor 
of commercial education for Baltimore. The 
local committee is made up of commercial 
department heads and school representatives 
from the Baltimore schools. 

The readers of this magazine are, of course, 
interested in commercial education. A strong 
and instructive program is being built around 
the following topics: “‘Educational Develop- 
ments in Distributive Occupations,” “Plans, 
Progress, and Problems in Distributive Occu- 
pations,” “Plans, Progress, and Problems in 
Training Teachers of Distributive Subjects,” 
“The Improvement of the Product of Com- 
mercial Education in the Public Schools,” 
and “Vocational Education for Clerical 


Workers.” While the program is not quite 
complete, among the speakers will be Prof. 
F. G. Nichols of Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Dr. 
Paul H. Nystrom of Columbia University, 
New York, New York, and the Federal Ad- 
visory Board for Vocational Education; Dr. 
Norris M. Brisco of New York University, 
New York, New York; Dr. Ivan E. Mc- 
Dougle of Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Earl W. Barnhart of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education; Dr. Paul 
Lomax of New York University, New York, 
New York; John G. Kirk, director of com- 
mercial education for Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania; Charles Hamilton of the New Jersey 
Department of Education; E. Ruth Fagun- 
dus, personnel director of the Hochschild 
Kohn and Company of Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Florence H. Miller, placement coun- 
selor for girls, Baltimore Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Norman A. Lufbur- 
row, employment director of the Y. M. C. 
A., Baltimore, Maryland; Nina K. Russell 
of the employment department of the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light, and Power 
Company of Baltimore, Maryland, and a 
number of other prominent speakers. 

Mr. Barnhart is working on the part of 
the program to be devoted to education for 
the distributive occupations under the 
George-Deen Act. This will be of vital 
interest to all those having anything to do 
with the administration of commercial edu- 
cation. 








Indiana Meeting 

Roy Hunter of Brazil High School, Brazil, 
Indiana, who has been president of the 
Indiana Commercial Teachers Association, 
has resigned his teaching position and auto- 
matically resigned his position as an officer of 
the Association. According to the by-laws, 
the vice president, Bertha Mallory of Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
becomes the president. 

The meetings of the Indiana Commercial 
Teachers Association will be held on October 
21 and 22. Those who will appear on the 
Indianapolis program are as follows: Paul 
Cutshall, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; E. M. Muncie of Brazil, Indiana; 
Nellie Ogle, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio; and Lola Maclean of 
Detroit, Michigan (president of the De- 
partment of Business of the National Educa- 
tion Association). 
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Delaware Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Delaware Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association will be held at 
the P. S. DuPont High School, Wilmington, 
Delaware, on November 19. The principal 
speaker will be Professor F. G. Nichols of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. His subject will be “Measuring 
the Results of Teaching Vocational Sub- 
jects in Terms of Office Requirements.” 

Following Professor Nichols’ address, the 
business meeting and the election of officers 
will be held. At the noon luncheon, motion 
pictures of methods of teaching shorthand 
and typewriting will be shown. 

The officers of the Association are: 
president, Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, 
Wilmington; vice president, Hildred A. 
Dickerson, High School, Wilmington; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Anna L. Evans, Beacom 
College, Wilmington. 
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Ramona Foster 


The popularity of two new honor societies 
for typing experts is spreading rapidly. 
These two societies are “70 International’ 
and ‘60 Universal.’ They are sponsored by 
the American Association of Commercial 
Colleges. 

J. 1. Kinman of Kinman Business Univer- 
sity, Spokane, Washington, is the grand presi- 
dent. W. C. Angus of the Angus School of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Canada, is the grand 
vice-president. Mrs. Ramona Foster of the 
American Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is the grand secretary. Mrs. Kathryn 
Holland of the same school, is the grand 
treasurer. 

At the close of the first year, the honor 
societies had a total membership of 620. 
Members are enrolled from twenty-four of 
the forty-eight states. Eight Canadian 
colleges are members. Students from 
Hawaii have won several pins. Anyone who 
is interested in these honor societies should 
write Mrs. Ramona Foster, Grand Avenue 
at Tenth, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Kappa Zeta Initiation 


Initiation of the charter members of the 
Alpha Chapter of Kappa Zeta, national 
business sorority, was held on Monday, 
September 13, at Specialists Business Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Officers of the chapter, which was organ- 
ized by the girls attending Specialists Busi- 
ness University, are: president, Frances 
Copeland; vice president, Mary Tometich; 
secretary, Beulla Armbruster; treasurer, 
Pauline Armbruster. Margaret Koeing of 
Des Moines, Iowa, is the national president 
of this sorority. 
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Tri-State Association 


The Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association will meet in the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on October 
8 and 9. 

On Friday evening, October 8, there will 
be a party that will include card playing and 
dancing. On Saturday, April 9, a rich pro- 
fessional program has been scheduled. In 
the forenoon of Saturday there will be four 
sectional meetings under the following topics: 
Consumer-Business Education, Distributive 
Occupations, Business Mathematics and 
Bookkeeping, and General Clerical Training. 
There will also be a sectional meeting for 
private school administrators. In the after- 
noon there will be one general meeting de- 
voted to different phases. of secretarial edu- 
cation, including English, typing, and short- 
hand. 

Membership in the Association costs one 
dollar a year. This entitles members to par- 
ticipate in two meetings a year and to re- 
ceive two issues of the Tri-State Bulletin. 
Professor R. F. Webb of State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, is the presi- 
dent of the Association. 


Rider College Graduation Exercises 


Rider College of Wilmington, Delaware, 
held its seventy-second graduation exercises 
on August 18, 19, and 20. Degrees were 
awarded to 147 graduates. 

Three honorary degrees were awarded. 
The Honorable Mary T. Norton, Congress- 
woman from New Jersey, was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. Christopher A. 
Gough, commissioner of banking and in- 
surance in New Jersey, was awarded the 
degree of Bachelor of Accounts in Finance. 
Mr. Gough was a graduate of Rider College 
in 1890 and has served the state of New 
Jersey for forty-four years. William R. Hol- 
bert, supervising principal of North Arling- 
ton, New Jersey, was awarded the degree of 
Master of Commercial Science in Education. 


Typewriting For the Blind 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Second 
Edition, is now available printed in Braille 
for the benefit of blind students. It is pub- 
lished in Braille by the American Printing 
House of Louisville, Kentucky. This is a 
nonprofit organization obtaining some of its 
funds from the Federal Government. 

20TH CreNTURY TyYPEWRITING in Braille 
makes eight volumes and sells for $20 a set. 
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Virginia Teachers 

The public high school commercial teachers 
of Virginia will hold a meeting at the State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
on October 22 and 23. The primary purpose 
of the meeting will be to discuss the revised 
tentative course of study in business educa- 
tion which has been prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by the State Board of 
Education. Cameron Beck, director of the 
New York Stock Exchange Institute of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will be the guest 
speaker on the evening of October 23. 


Below is a photograph of the committee of 
commercial teachers which was appointed by 
the State Board of Education to prepare a 
tentative revision of the commercial course 
of study for the state. The committee has 
completed a three weeks’ session at the State 
Teachers College at Fredericksburg. 


Back row, left to right: Robert J. Young, committee 
director, Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth; 
Dorothy McDaniel, George Washington High School, 
Alexandria; Eloise G. Brown, R. E. Lee High School, 
Lynchburg; Roberta Hodgkin, Maury High School, 
Norfolk; Ruby Crumley, Virginia High School, Bristol; 
Lola Minich, consultant, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg; Dr. J. H. Dodd, committee advisor, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 


Front row, left to right: Kathleen Akers, Hampton 
High School, Hampton; Dorothy Johnson, Woodrow 
, Wilson High School, Portsmouth; Ruth Hope Prebble, 
E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg; Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Moorefield, Andrew Lewis High School, Salem; Mrs. 
Susette Beale Tyler, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond. Mrs. Lillie Parker Ellett, John Marshall 


High School, Richmond, does not appear in the photo- 
graph. 
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Secondary-School Principals 

The Department of Secondary-School 
Principals for some time has issued to its 
members five times a year a Bulletin which 
contained in its various issues the proceed- 
ings of its annual convention, a directory of 
its members, committee reports, and reports 
of other activities of the Department. The 
Bulletin, with added features of accounts of 
the projects of its discussion group bureau, 
which has its headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., and of news notes of interest to those 
in the secondary-school field, will hereafter 
publish eight issues a year (October to May). 

In response to the results of a recent refer- 
endum, which revealed a favorable vote of 
about eighty per cent of the returns from 
its members, the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals announces the publication 
of Student Life, the first issue of which will 
appear in October, 1937. Student Life takes 
over Student Leader, which is expanded not 
only to serve as an organ of the National 
Association of Student Officers and of the 
National Honor Society, but also to cover 
the many aspects of student life in the 
secondary schools of this country. 

. . * 
Western Washington 

The Commercial Teachers Association of 
Western Washington will call a meeting 
sometime in October. Teachers will be noti- 
fied by post card setting the dates of sec- 
tional meetings for institutes. The president 
of this association is J. S. Blue of Everett 
High School, Everett, Washington. 
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Mr. Neuner Is Supervising Principal 
Ulrich J. Neuner, for- 


merly a commercial 
teacher in Greenburgh 
High School, White 
Plains, New York, was 
recently promoted to the 
position of supervising 
principal of the high 
school. This is another 
victory for commercial 
education. Mr. Neuner 
has been given recogni- 
tion for his excellent 
services to the school as 
a teacher and as an ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. Neuner is a grad- 
uate of Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
and of the School of Education of New York 
University. He received his M. A. degree 
from New York University in 1937 and is 
now working on his Doctor’s degree. 

From 1922 to 1927 Mr. Neuner obtained 
practical business experience in bookkeep- 
ing and accounting in secretarial positions 
and has since carried on a part-time account- 
ing practice. He has taught in the high 
schools of Westwood and West Orange, New 
Jersey, in the New York Preparatory School 
and in the Y. M. C. A. of New York City. 


Southern California 

To fill the vacancy of Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, who went to the University of 
Tennessee, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has appointed to the faculty Mr. E. 
A. Swanson, formerly of Fullerton Junior 
College, Fullerton, California. 

Mr. Swanson has been given a year’s 
leave of absence from Fullerton. He will 
take over the work of Dr. Haynes in busi- 
ness education offered in the School of Edu- 
cation and will also teach classes in office 
management and secretarial problems in the 
department of secretarial administration of 
the School of Commerce. 

Mr. Swanson is a graduate of the Nebraska 
State Teachers College of Kearney, Ne- 
braska, and has completed graduate work at 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. He 
taught for six years in the public schools of 
Nebraska before going to Fullerton. While 
working on advanced degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, he has taught 
some classes and is, therefore, familiar with 
the work which he takes over. 














U. J. Neuner 
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Southern Meeting 


The Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting on 
November 25-27 at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New Orleans. Officials report that from all 
prospects, the Association this year will 
achieve the largest membership in its history 
and that the meeting will be attended by 
even a greater number of teachers than at- 
tended the meeting last year in Knoxville. 

The general theme of the convention will 
be “The Scope and Content of Business 
Education.” Discussions will cover the 
scope of the field and suggestions will be 
made as to the appropriate and the desirable 
content of business education in general. 
Those who will appear on the program are: 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Benjamin R. 
Haynes, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; B. Frank Kyker, The Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; C. A. Croft, 
Croft Secretarial and Accounting School, 
Durham, North Carolina; Mrs. Hayden 
Childers, Wheeler Business College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; R. R. Richards, State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky; 
Pattie L. Sinclair, Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia; H. P. Guy, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

At the banquet, which will be held on 
Friday evening, November 26, John Temple 
Graves II, a nationally-known lecturer of 
the Birmingham Age-Herald, will be the 
guest speaker. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, J. H. Dodd, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia; first vice president, 
Mrs. Gertrude G. DeArmond, Wheeler Busi- 
ness College, Birmingham, Alabama; second 
vice president, Miss Ray Abrams, Joseph A. 
Maybin School for Graduates, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; secretary, Clyde W. Humphrey, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee; treasurer, G. H. Parker, The Wom- 
an’s College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; editor of the 
Journal, A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


NEW 
You can now obtain for 52 cents, list, a ‘‘Ste- 
nographer’s Reference Manual” containing full- 
page illustrations of letters and numerous other 
reference material. Every student should have a 


copy. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Dallas 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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By J. H. Dodd 
When you select INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


you get an unbiased, up-to-date, interesting treat- 
ment of fundamental principles of economics. The 
author has eliminated political bias and passing 


fads. 


You also may obtain a complete set of teaching 
materials. The textbook provides four types of 
problems as follows: Questions on the Chapter, 
Applications of the Chapter, Problems for Debate, 
Topics for Special Reports. In addition, you may 
obtain a workbook, achievement tests, and a 
teachers’ manual. The manual is furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Convention Calendar — Fall and Winter, 1937 








Name of Association 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





American Accounting Association 


American Association of Commercial Colleges. ....... 


American Vocational Association.................... 


Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Association... . 


Business Education Association of the State of New 


California Teachers Association— 
er i 8 Stk ee 
NN i Ri Bd chu tr rie ss holies Se 
Wok Sa a che ss. vg tik “acts 


Colorado Education Association. . . 


Commercial Education Association of New York..... 


Connecticut State Teachers Association.............. 


Delaware Commercial Teachers Association.......... 
Delaware State Education Association............... 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association........... 


Georgia Education Association— 
iawn boc a atargnataneis ol WA 
ON Sos a6 ate Saceeaet ewe wee 
I a Le as ek edt wal ee eee 
OSs rk barons awamsreewaeeee 
Nara 5a. x wists mcd eee wee 
ho 5, dioncetee seeks eeeeseeeee 
a sk esis iti he ee 
TT oo bionic. wae Caran Saw wie aide, ei 
District No 


Idaho Education Association— 
EE i os os adv oe ss RoW e Sawaws Skee 
hy tna he winduinde we ee 
NS a ia iss atpisuld nw mle ele eed 
EE a ES eg? 
lal we as be biegtod 
SE rc ene Peer 
8. EES ee enews cme, 


Illinois High School Conference..................... 


Illinois Education Association— 
I fk ee i a oo dase 
65 slats Su eeadvcsreuwed emacs 
ee en a ee ee 
se SRE pitt eth dis oan wet eadawae tees 
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Atlantic City, N. J....... 
 _ e 
Baltimore, Md........... 
— eee 
WES 5 his sha sexe ee 
Tatthe Thoek. ...... 2.5050. 
Wichita, Kan............ 


Albany...... 


San Luis Obispo......... 
Sacramento........ 


Grand Junction. ... 
New York City. ... 


a ora os Swen 
ee 
New Haven.... 


Wilmington... ... 


WINONA. os oc. os 
Philadelphia, Penna... ... 


Statesboro.............. 
eee 
BN 5 a5 ooo dts ki a 
I is op by tai la vad local 


_ ES ea a ee 
Gainesville.............. 
ee eer 
Atlanta...... 


Coeur d’Alene........... 
5565 sos ose uia oem 
| ae 
II, 566.0 s ae wb 
ee 
| eee 
Sees 


Urbana..... 


Rock Island...... sted 
ne 
eee 
Mattoon............ 





December 27-28 
December 26 
December 1-4 
November 12 
November 12-13 
November 4-5 


October 9 


December 4 


November 8-10 
November 22-24 
November 23 


October 28-30 
October 28-30 
October 28-30 


November 13 


October 28-29 
October 28-29 
October 28-29 


November 19 
November 18-19 
April 13-16, 1938 


October 21-22 
November 8-9 
November 9-10 
October 17-18 
October 19-20 
October 14-15 
November 7-8 
October 12-13 
October 10-11 
April 14-16, 1938 


October 8 

October 7-8 

October 29-30 

October 29-30 

October 1-2 

September 30—October 1 
October 15-16 


November 4-6 


October 8 
October 18 
October 8 
October 8 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Illinois Education Association—Continued 
ES os 5 505: « 6x nea bed buas-k bho DLS ea Be October 14-15 
SGD. ooh ni os wes Ae alee ale abate Go RS a ee October 22 
NS 25.05. ig c Sie jrxcew bio dal dae oad we Freeport October 29 
ED Surly a ee Ae, Ce Se oe | Eee ere October 15 
EE eh es ee Yo 0 re October 14-15 
SS Lane eet ell, cg she Mtoe a,c wlieteahe Galesburg October 7-8 
RR Fe SEs a Per Ry a ee ena Ae Rimgtot tee Te eee December 27-29 
Indiana State Teachers Association— 
oe a 5 os cia mine tie me ddan vio uae South Bend............. October 21-22 
Ce oso. bia sa Robin 5G Eaiinlasoe Fort Wayne.............| October 21-22 
ES otis G5 bie who wdascmedaneme a eee October 21-22 
a ss sp ivaeodiws de aid dob'bo dia sate BOVOMOVENO..........600 October 21-22 
ie i eS SS ee er Indianapolis............. October 21-22 
Iowa State Teachers Association— 
era tates Henn vsveseseaneeanppe re October 14-15 
I oa od Scie wile Mia. aed dhe Council Bluffs........... October 14-15 
I Soria se a i. ig Cds added ciaeas ewan =a September 25 
NNN sec I re ie sik we aie Ge biow wiewlees Des Moines............. November 4-6 
Kansas State Teachers Association.................. Wichita November 5-6 
| ent November 5-6 
er November 5-6 
IIL, oc icsccsciacas November 5-6 
ee November 5-6 
Parsons.................| November 5-6 
Los Angeles Commercial Teachers Association. ...... BiG N..w a 5 5s occur December 23 
Louisiana Teachers Association..................... eee November 18-20 
Maine Teachers Association......................0- IN 0b ciecsh sai adiath October 27-29 
Maryland State Teachers Association................ re October 29-30 
Michigan Education Association— 
I as en es cata oecawt views ESS eee ee October 28-30 
le rn tins Walia ec wwe dik wioans re aielen | RS ee October 14-15 
Ee ee er ee Jackson....... October 14-15 
05 .6:x.core de wisn. bvesh 8 aio aie erased, outlier Grand Rapids........... October 28-29 
abit chdnckenin caeukws chide ee October 7-8 
ES EE eee ea ca leg 5 asia October 21-22 
I 55s 05S die Go en An Wee we WaRER Sault Ste. Marie.........]| October 7-8 
I EL Ore och ha ae ea kip ea Battle Creek............ October 21-22 
Minnesota Education Association— 
Snes ab Eide awknn ie nean ee esionbi 0 sia ia tein Wikia October 14-15 
Ne ded eal tetik cans elastin: esas wate wGaeeeee Is a! < :vs:'6'0 ws wilcavariore October 21-22 
ated dle tea did deh d sisire inadare deel Bemidji October 21-22 
icc aire SES eons wind nce cu nee 9) cra a Winona. . October 21-22 
NE aS eo re ee es dics cles ee I 655.5 4 oc areas ioe October 21-22 
ieee aig pinned nie hs vig a Moorhead October 21-22 
I en ah aad 3” Serre October 28-29 
RE a atte ee htt tk. ee + ern October 28-30 
Missouri Association of Secondary School Principals. .| Columbia............... October 1-2 
NESS 5s fo Gons 336, suczvastact November 19 
Missouri State Teachers Association— 
CRG h aA na Anne cherie sconces denen Cape Girardeau......... October 21-22 
didn Sanwa vendrad subdwksoue eel Maryville...............| October 14-15 
NE Beg oth tesik lard. cs cig Gt aa Naoee DOMED: cs scccvacess October 14-15 
MR RG Wes G hie ine cheers idee wae Warrensburg............ October 14-15 
titel pe in cnie keenanweeesueweae shack «<iacnaakaas October 20-22 
II 6655 Ge cid cs Sn, win ole Nite ow RENAE Rolla...................]| October 21-22 
| __ERE SARTRE Sis Oy emery eee ier rer mee CTD >" | en November 17-20 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 

Montana Education Association— 

DES Ooi sod cctnsandess danse ee ee October 28-30 

nS EE ee eae Great Falls October 28-30 

IN 330622. ci ncowsindcnncsaaceeuden Ee ere October 28-30 

MR ate ir ceils bono d x xe nib'as donee a October 28-30 
National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools} Chicago................ December 27 
National Association of Commercial Teacher Training 

DE occdali aa Pad ah asenn ee tad ae eae Atlantic City, N.J....... February 26, 1938 


National Association of Public School Business Officials 


National Commercial Teachers Federation 


National Council of Business Education 


National Council of Geography Teachers 


National Education Association— 
American Association of School Administrators. . . 


Nebraska State Teachers Association— 
District No. 1 
District No. 2 
District No. 3 
District No. 4 
District No. 5 
District No. 6 


Nevada State Teachers Association— 
ey coe cats cen akuweouee 
Las Vegas District 


New England Association of School Superintendents. . 


New England Business College Association. ......... 
New England High School Commercial Teachers 
Association 


New Hampshire State Teachers Association.......... 


New Jersey State Teachers Association 


New York State Teachers Association— 
IS et Oss se xls a ben skein bea GE 
tar i nica aval y aiaianenietea wien ew aise 
0 EERE ae eee eee 
I is strc ae ci vali ea AA CRG ein Sine 
Southern 
Eastern 


I I ies ob ocainle nisiws suicn-0'sic S010 


North Carolina Education Association— 
Western 


North Dakota Education Association— 
Northwestern 
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Baltimore, Md........... 
Re Tis cctaccdsuncs 
OS eee 
Ann Arbor, Mich........ 


Atlantic City, N. J....... 


sis 8 ans ones os 


Boston, Mass............ 


Boston, Mass............ 


Worcester, Mass... . 
_ ee ee ere 


pS > ae 


As phen: raph nay 
Watertown.............. 
Oe 
as ie ackied caiae in 
Schenectady............. 
eo 
rrr 
ee 
New York City......... 
re 


Se eee 
Winston-Salem.......... 
Greenville............... 
SD earreeee 
RIL ces os case eres 
Lumberton.............. 





October 11-15 
December 27-30 
December 27 


December 27-30 


February 26—March 3, 1938 


October 27-29 
October 27-29 
October 27-29 
October 27-29 
October 27-29 
October 27-29 


October 18-22 
November 1-5 


November 4-5 


November 26-27 


November 20 
October 21-22 


November 11-15 


October 29-30 
October 1 
October 1 
October 8 
October 8-9 
October 21-22 
October 21-22 
October 22 
October 28-29 
October 29 
November 22-23 


October 15-16 
October 22 
November 19-20 
November 5-6 
October 29-30 
November 12-13 


October 14-15 
October 7-8 
October 27-29 
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Name of Association 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





Ohio Education Association— 


Oklahoma Education Association— 
Northeastern 
Central 


COCO eee eee eee rere eee eeeseseseeeeeses 
COC eee eee wee ree eee eeeeeeeresreseses 
COOP eee eee eee weer eee eeeeeeeeeseeeees 


Oregon State Teachers Association 


Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association........ 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
ei Re ee reer ee 


ee 


re 
Secondary Education Conference............... 
re rer Tere, 


Progressive Education Association 


National Conferences..................0c0eeeee 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 


South Dakota Education Association 


Southeastern Tennessee Teachers Association 


Southern Business Education Association 


Southern California Commercial Teachers Association 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association 


Tennessee State Teachers Association— 


il de RR RR EIS. 
Public School Officers... . 2.0.0... ccc csccccccs 
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Cleveland. ........00002- 


Ser ee 
I con cies aleeare 


Oklahoma City.......... 
PR issn ites Camis 


PE, Siscasmadsoe 


Bethlehem.............. 
Ps stesecenes 
I sin k.56:a sia saucers 
eS eee 
CR ccneseuevenes 
REESE 
PII in o5cssccenas 


Santa Barbara, Calif... .. 
San Diego, Calif......... 
Los Angeles, Calif........ 
Bakersfield, Calif........ 
Ann Arbor, Mich........ 
Springfield, Mo.......... 
ee 
SE Dinscceseveses 
New York, N. Y......... 


Providence.............. 
TPP sbittsescesus 
Chattanooga............ 
New Orleans, La......... 
err 


Dallas, Texas........... 


eee 
I side ai6iaieie otoip avaes 
Chattanonga............ 
RE fice eactean 


I  cotecor CS Lit 


Pittsburgh, Penna........ 





October 29-30 
November 4-5 
October 29-30 
October 28-29 
October 29-30 
November 5-6 
December 27-29 


October 28-29 
October 28-29 
October 28-29 
October 28-29 
October 21-23 
November 4-6 
October 14-16 
October 28-30 
February 10-12, 1938 


December 29-31 


December 29 


September 30—October 1 
October 14-16 

October 29 

October 22-23 

October 22 

November 19-20 
September 30-October 1 
September 22-23 
September 25 

December 27-29 


October 13-14 
October 15 

October 15-17 
October 18 
November 12-13 
December 1-2 
December 3-4 
October 25-28 
February 22-27, 1938 


October 28-30 
November 22-24 
October 22-23 
November 25-27 
December 23 


November 26-27 


October 28-30 
October 28-30 
October 21-23 
October 21-23 
January 11-12, 1938 


November 25-27 


October 8-9 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 





Utah Education Association....................0005 Salt Lake City.......... October 21-23 
Vermont State Teachers Association................. MCS ooo ence he oa October 7-9 
Virginia State Education Association................ pO ere November 26 
Washington Education Association.................. Wenatchee.............. October 18-19 
. =e October 18-19 
eee October 21-22 
Walla Walla............. October 21-22 
Bellingham..............| October 25-26 
NS ih wn ovine RG October 25-26 
ee ee ee October 25-26 
ee October 27-28 
ee October 28-29 
ee October 28-29 
West Virginia State Education Association..........-| Clarksburg............. November 4-6 
Wisconsin Teachers Association— 
Ok anedos sor ia:25 6 SeareneeD _. .. SASS October 7-8 
RM Sa et Ua hain xt ao cena wee OS. 5k kha dase October 7-8 
IN a he aie ee eh oh ee ae Eau Claire.............. October 14-15 
nage aie inp 4s chs vskbebiaedwoin keke Madison................| February 11-12, 1938 
ET OTe RS 0 5 vd 00'S ay wie October 15 
ao faced or cease aids aad eran ana I oo) 555 94:0. 0 vase ows October 7-8 
EE RR Re er the a em La Crosse...............}| October 14-15 
I ass ahh s dcardeetedcs vateeenadesdeene NG Sond: 6c dev ee November 4-6 


Nesiansh erent Thermopolis............| October 28-30 











At LOW COds!T 


Develop marketable skill on machines 
WwW 
KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


By Goodfellow — Scholl — Stern 


CRANK-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


By Raymond C. Goodfellow 





Combination textbooks-workbooks are available for the key-driven and the crank- 
driven calculators. They provide adequate instructional material to develop mar- 
ketable skill in a short intensive course. The key-driven course contains fifty-four 
assignments and six tests. The crank-driven course contains thirty assignments and 


five tests. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


; (Specialists in Business Education) 
| Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Catholic High School Typists 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association was organized in 1933 
at Hays, Kansas, and since then has retained 
its headquarters at St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy. This association is of- 
ficially approved by Bishop Francis J. Tief, 
bishop of the Concordia Diocese. 

The Association sponsors two contests 
annually in two divisions: novice, or first- 
year typists, and amateur, or second-year 
typists. 

The Every-Pupil contest, which is held on 
the second Thursday in March, is a contest 
in which every pupil of one or both divisions 
takes part. The school having the highest 
class median is awarded the champion 
trophy. Second- and third-place trophies are 
also given in both divisions. The ten highest 
ranking individuals receive ribbon awards. 

A typist’s score is a composite figure se- 
cured by adding his per cent of accuracy (net 
words divided by gross words) to his net speed. 

The Individual-Pupil contest is a distinct 
contest and is held on the last Thursday in 
April. A school may enter not more than 
five and not less than three contestants in 
either or both divisions. In this contest, 
pupils compete for the following individual 
awards: gold, silver and bronze keys bearing 
distinct insignia of the National Catholic 
High Typists Association. 

Both annual contests are held in the re- 
spective typing rooms of each participating 
school. This factor enables the pupils to 
take the test in ideal home-room conditions. 
Readjustments to strange surroundings are 


obviated. The contests are conducted by a 
commercial teacher not affiliated with the 
school participating in the contest, who is 
assisted by two other persons. In localities 
where an outside commercial teacher cannot 
be obtained, the ordinary teacher of typing 
may conduct the tests, but he should be as- 
sisted by two other persons. 

There are seven ribbon awards in each 
division for the contestants ranking highest 
after the first three places. Certificates are 
granted to the schools ranking first, second, 
and third in both typing divisions. The rat- 
ing of the schools is determined by the 
number of points a school receives for its 
winning contestants. 

Membership fee in this organization is 
$1.50 each year. Supplies and detailed in- 
structions are forwarded by the secretary 
before each contest. 

The officers of the association are: 
honorary president, Reverend Alfred Carney, 
O. M. Cap., president of St. Joseph’s College, 
Hays, Kansas; president, Lt. Col. George 
Gatschet, St. Joseph’s College, Hays, Kan- 
sas; vice president, Father Matthew Pekari, 
O. M. Cap., St. Joseph’s College, Hays, 
Kansas; secretary, Sister M. Lucida, C.S. A., 
Girls Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas; 
treasurer, Sister M. Bernita, S. S. J., St. 
Mary’s High School, Gorham, Kansas. 

Detailed information regarding the Na- 
tional Catholic High School Typists Asso- 
ciation may be obtained by writing to the 
headquarters at St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. 








I. Q. and Salesmanship 

The following statement is quoted from 
the May, 1937, issue of School Activities: 

“M. R. Trabue, newly appointed Dean of 
the School of Education at Penn State, 
recently reported to the American Youth 
Commission that most successful sales people 
tend to make low scores on intelligence tests; 
that too much ability and interest in han- 
dling abstract ideas interferes with com- 
petency in salesmanship. 

“And in education we have clung tena- 
ciously to the idea that I. Q. and success in 
almost any field varied directly. Perhaps a 
few more scientific reports such as Trabue’s 
will convince the I. Q.-worshipping aca- 
demician that Social Quotient, Personality 
Quotient, Courtesy Quotient, Service Quo- 
tient, Dependability Quotient, and Character 
Quotient are also important.” 
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National Federation 

R. G. Walters, president of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation, has an- 
nounced that one evening during the con- 
vention will be set aside for banquets, re- 
unions, and meetings of various groups, 
such as schools, fraternities, and allied 
associations. On this evening the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools, the Chicago Area Business Direc- 
tors’ Association, the National Council, and 
several alumni and fraternal groups have 
planned meetings and banquets. The Fed- 
eration will meet in Chicago on December 
27 to 30. 

Any group which is interested in schedul- 
ing a meeting for that evening should con- 
sult the president of the Federation, Pro- 
fessor R. G. Walters, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Shilt ls New Supervisor 


The many friends of 
Bernard A. Shilt of 
Hutchinson Central High 
School, Buffalo, New 
York, will be pleased to 
know that the Board of 
Education has appointed 
him supervisor of com- 
mercial education for the 
City of Buffalo. 

Mr. Shilt steps into 
this position with a rich 
background of experi- 
ence in general education 








and administration and 
in commercial teaching 
and practical business 
experience. He served as principal of the 
elementary school and as assistant principal 
of the high school in Verona, Ohio. He also 
taught in the commercial department of the 
high school in Olean, New York. In Hutchin- 
son High School he has been the acting 
principal and chairman of the department of 
accounting and law. In recent years he has 
also taught in the University of Buffalo. 
Mr. Shilt is known to the commercial 
teaching profession through his many articles 
in the various educational magazines, for his 
co-authorship of the workbook for “Funda- 
mentals of Selling,” and for his recent mono- 
graph entitled, ““The Contribution of Book- 
keeping Instruction to Modern Civilization.” 
Mr. Shilt has always been active in edu- 
cational associations. He is a member of 
nine different groups and has served as the 
president of The Buffalo Schoolmasters’ 
Association and of the Western New York 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. 


B. A. Shilt 


National Council 


The National Council of Business Educa- 
tion has tentatively approved plans for a 
national study of business education in 
secondary and collegiate schools. The fol- 
lowing are the principal types of questions 
that the Council expects to answer as a 
result of the study: 


1. What are the philosophies of business education 

in secondary and collegiate schools? 

2. What are the characteristics of students major- 

ing in business education? 

8. What is the instructional program of business 

education as a division of vocational education? 

4, What is the instructional program of business 

education as a division of general education? 

5. What is the instructional program of business 
education in non-school agencies, as in business 
firms and associations of business? 

. What is the school guidance program for stu- 
dents majoring in business education? 

7. What different plans are used in placement and 
follow-up of graduates majoring in business 
education? 

8. What are the teacher-training programs in busi- 
ness education for secondary and collegiate 
schools? 

9. What are the state and city teacher-certification 
requirements in business education? 

10. What is the nature of special buildings, depart- 
mental layouts, and equipment in business edu- 
cation? : 

11. What are the prevailing administrative prob- 
lems in business education? 

12. What are the prevailing supervisory problems 
in business education? 

13. What are the federal and state provisions, regu- 
lations, and programs for business education in 
secondary and collegiate schools? 

14. What are the articulation problems in business 
education between secondary and collegiate 
schools? 

15. What are the articulation problems in business 
education between the schools and business? 

16. What are the professional programs of associa- 
tions of business education and the National 
Council of Business Education? 


a 








Two Teachers 
(Continued from page 66) 


drills were used. Each student was given in- 
dividual instruction in overcoming handi- 
caps and bad habits. He saw the teacher do 
the work in the manner that it should be 
done. His standard for the day’s work was 
“the best he was able to prepare,” rather 
than pages containing “not more than three 
errors each.” 

I made these particular visits last year. 
You may be interested in the fate of the two 
teachers. Teacher No. 2 modestly told me 
that she was given a raise in salary because 
her students had been outstanding. The 
good showing made in interscholastic con- 
test work during the last spring was one of 
the outcomes of her work. 
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Teaching English 
(Continued from page 58) 


provements in the present method. We will 
reduce slightly the number of laboratory 
problems, and will introduce a few more 
short, stimulating discussions. We will give 
the students more actual problems to solve. 
such as the writing of school letters and ad- 
vertising copy. We will encourage them to 
send their best letters, built around the 
problems of local industries, to the actual 
companies involved. This plan has already 
been worked with considerable success. 
Letters to railroad, manufacturing, and 
merchandising companies have brought 
much favorable comment. Comment such 
as this helps the students to develop interest 
in the work and confidence in their ability. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW 


Third Edition - - Peters and Pomeroy 


Studenfs in more than 5,000 schools are 
getting an important social-business training 
by studying COMMERCIAL LAW by Peters 
and Pomeroy. Examples and illustrations are 
selected from typical everyday situations. 
The problems have been selected from cases 
in every state. Topics are presented in a 
clear and a concise manner. Interesting 
questions and problems apply the principles 


in terms of lifelike situations. 


With COMMERCIAL LAW you may obtain 


a workbook, tests, and a teachers’ manual. 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Registrations In Commercial Subjects 


In one of the spring issues of School Life, 
the publication of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, there was a tabulation of the enroll- 
ments in commercial education from 1922 to 
1934. The latest figures were for 1934 show- 
ing, for example, that there were 17,516 
schools offering bookkeeping with 432,496 
pupils enrolled. Similar figures are given for 
other commercial subjects. The figures are 
not complete, for there are known to be be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen thousand 
schools offering bookkeeping. 

The chart below, taken from School Life, 
does, however, give the trend of enrollment 


in commercial subjects as recorded by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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Successful In Examination 


5S. D. Revely of the O’Sullivan College, 
Montreal, Canada, was recently very suc- 
cessful in the examination for public ac- 
countants practicing in Canada. He wrote 
the twelve intermediate examinations of the 
General Accountants’ Association and fin- 
ished at the top of the list for the nine 
Provinces of Canada. He won the first prize 
with an average of 90 per cent. 


Several of Mr. Revely’s students wrote 
with him and made excellent records. 
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International Typewriting Championships 


F. J. Pribble of Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, Sacramento, California, again managed 
the International Typewriting Champion- 
ships contest, which was sponsored by the 
Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto, 
Canada, on August 28. 

There were 107 registered competitors 
who came from Canada, Hawaii, and seven 
states of the United States. George L. Hoss- 
field of West Englewood, New Jersey, again 
won the world’s professional typewriting 
championship with a new net rate of 139 
words a minute. During the one hour of 
typing, he typed 8,656 words with 31 errors. 
Cortez W. Peters of Washington, D. C., 
typed 8,781 words with 61 errors. 

The following is a tabulation of the first- 
place winners in each of the six classes: 


Contestants Net Per Minute 
Class 1—World’s Professional Typewriting 
Championship 
George L. Hossfield, West Englewood, 
New Jersey 


139 


Class 2—World’s Amateur Typewriting Championship 


Grace Phelan, Etna, Pennsylvania 129 
Class 3—Canadian Professional Typewriting 
Championship 
Gladys Mandley, Toronto, Ontario 113 
Class 4—Canadian Amateur Typewriting 
Championship 
Margaret Faulkner, Toronto, Ontario 118 
Class 5—Canadian School Typewriting Championship 
Gwyneth Belyea, Dominion Business 92 


College, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Class 6—Canadian School Novice Typewriting 
Championship 


Gustave Stove, Dominion Business 76 
College, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
e * . 


Motivation of Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 53) 
F. Recorps. 


In order to keep an individual record of 
each student’s progress, I made up some 
three by five cards on which I recorded the 
completion of each part of the project. 

In grading the sales talks, I counted the 
ratings of the class as 50 per cent and my 
own rating as 50 per cent. 


G. Finat EXAMINATION. 


The final examination was composed of 
two parts. Part 1 contained two required 
questions of 10 points each, which were the 
credits earned during the year on their sales 
talks and on the completed projects. Part 
2 contained eleven questions from which the 
student selected eight. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Economics 
by J. H. Dodd, author 


ered Economics 
ee 


LOGICAL VERSUS PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH. 
An outstanding state superintendent of 
schools recently said that the teacher-in- 
training might just as well live a secluded 
life for all that he seemed to know about 
current affairs. The teacher of economics, 
however, cannot afford to neglect current 
events, both domestic and foreign. If the 
teacher chooses to use the psychological ap- 
proach, he may find it possible to employ 
this method in the development of the sub- 
ject of economics. 

Some teachers believe that text material 
should always be presented logically. It is 
granted, of course, that a real understanding 
of some problems is impossible unless a per- 
son has an adequate theoretical background. 
But when the newspapers, the radio com- 
mentators, and the newsreels are stressing a 
modern problem, it seems pyschologically 
the time to present that topic to the students. 


During the late spring and the early sum- 
mer of 1937, the front pages of the news- 
papers were filled with news relating to the 
problems of labor and of capital. Strikes, 
rising prices, attempts at conciliation, in- 
junctions, lockouts, closed shops, union 
recognition—all of these, and other economic 
terms, were used daily. At that time a 
teacher could have developed a unit on the 
problem of capital and labor. A develop- 
ment of a unit on these problems would lead 
directly to a study of the corporation, to 
the problems of the entrepreneur, to the 
residual nature of profits, and so on. Interest 
in the topics would be heightened and a 
saner type of understanding of the institu- 
tions of property rights and freedom of con- 
tract would result. 

If wars and rumors of wars fill the head- 
lines, a class in economics has an oppor- 
tunity to search for the underlying economic 
motives. For example, the student could be 
taught to look for the alignment of economic 
interests in the Spanish situation. He would 
also probably have an opportunity to con- 
sider the problems involved in our policy of 
neutrality. 

If discussions of taxation and relief fill the 
front page, the situation provides an oppor- 
tunity to study the need for financing the 
government and the principles which must 
be observed in any just tax system. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Advertising 
by L. J. Fish and E. J. Rowse, authors 
rw of Advertising 
2 


SELLING THROUGH ADVERTISING. ‘The first 
problem that presents itself to the advertiser 
is to determine the consumer demand. How 
much do people need the advertised article 
and how many people could afford to buy it? 

The second problem is to find the reasons 
why people buy the advertised article. Logi- 
cally, the third problem is to find what 
processes go on in the consumers’ minds 
when they make purchases generally and 
how these processes may be turned into sales. 

During the last ten years, a new phase of 
advertising has been introduced and intensi- 
fied; that is, dramatization. We have always 
had showmanship in advertising. The possi- 
bility of producing greater results by drama- 
tization than are obtained by simple, direct 
methods of presenting facts has made the 
study of advertising fascinating. By drama- 
tization we mean the presentation of an idea 
in a dramatized manner in order to arouse 
greater attention, interest, conviction, or re- 
sponse to an idea. Anyone will readily see 
that the expressions ‘““Music With Mileage,” 
“Voice Writing,” “Drive Today; Tomor- 
row’s Way,” and hundreds of other slogans, 
have stated clearly in a few words what it 
would take hundreds of words to express. 
Yet the meaning is clear, it is easy to remem- 
ber, it arouses interest, and it concentrates 
the attention of the readers to the product 
advertised. 

There is a demand on the part of a group 
of intellectual people that advertising should 
be more informational and less emotional. 
These people ask that a change be made 
from present emotional appeals to factual 
appeals. There is, however, a factor which 
militates against this change and that factor 
is unchanging humanity. One basic truth 
that remains eternally unchanged is that 
human nature does not change. Love, work, 
parental devotion, courage, comfort, and 
similar instincts have not changed in es- 
sence. The advertisers who seek to ignore 
or minimize these unchanging instincts will 
soon find themselves in error. 


One class, intellectual as it may be, has 
certain appeals which may be made through 
certain mediums. The advertiser, however, 
must think in groups, and must seek those 
appeals which are common denominators to 
the masses. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Business English 
by J. Walter Ross, author 


— English 
ee 


TESTING IN ENGLISH. The undeniable fact 
that the majority of students, even those who 
come to us with high marks in English, have 
little ability to express their thoughts cor- 
rectly and forcefully indicates our two major 
problems in teaching English. 


First, we must convince the students that 
their conversational knowledge of literature 
has little, if any, market value in the worka- 
day world; that this knowledge, however 
satisfying and cultural it may be, must be 
supplemented by skill in the use of the tools 
of expression; that, here, mechanical correct- 
ness is of first importance. 

Learning by experience is usually the most 
expensive way, but it is the most convincing 
way. One or two pages of original composi- 
tion from each student, carefully checked by 
the teacher, will furnish an abundance of 
evidence of his lack of knowledge of the 
simplest rules of grammar, of spelling, of 
capitalization, of punctuation, and of sen- 
tence structure. 

A report of the errors heard in students’ 
speeches, in oral reports and recitations, and 
in conversations over a period of two or 
three days is a convincing form of evidence 
that the students have many shortcomings 
and that something must be done to correct 
them. 

A more intensive test of the students’ 
knowledge of fundamentals can be given in 
the form of a page or two of composition 
containing errors of various kinds to be 
recognized and corrected. 

A good eye-opener is a spelling test of 
fifty or a hundred words—not “trick” words, 
like desiccated, picnicking, and oculist, but 
words in everyday use, like reference, re- 
ferred, develop, recommend, accommodate, 
lose, loose, proof, prove, procedure, exceed, 
using, desirable. 

A group of tests or exercises similar to the 
tests suggested is recommended as a means 
of convincing students that they do not have 
the usable kind of English that is wanted in 
business. The students will be disappointed, 
of course, to learn that it was an erroneous 
assumption that they could, by studying 
literature and by reading good books, absorb 
the ability to speak and to write good Eng- 
lish; but facts are stubborn things that must 
be faced. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 
20th ry Bookkeeping 
ee 


ASSIGNMENTS. >t of the distinguishing 
characteristics of excellence in teaching is 
superior assignment-making. Writers over- 
whelmingly agree that the assignment is of 
major importance in the technique of teach- 
ing. Many recent well-organized studies 
indicate that the skill which the teacher 
shows in directing study will, in large measure, 
determine the success of his teaching. As- 
signing 7s teaching. 

Only a few of the most important criteria 
of good assignments will be enumerated here: 


1. A good assignment is clear and definite. 
A good assignment gives pupils enough sug- 
gestions and directions about study pro- 
cedures so that they know exactly what they 
are supposed to do, where they can find 
needed materials, how they can best proceed, 
why the assignment should be done, and 
when the assignment should be completed. 

(Modern examples in bookkeeping are: printed 
questions at the end of textbook chapters; well- 
planned workbooks with exercises and problems; 
printed study guides in workbooks; and well- 
organized practice sets.) 

2. A good assignment is strongly motivated. 
A good assignment develops a favorable 
mind-set towards study; it arouses an in- 
terest in the advance work; it is definitely 
related to work previously done; it leaves 
pupils eager to start on the new work. Their 
curiosity has been aroused, they have been 
led to perceive a problem which they feel 
needs solution, their normal desires for 
activity, manipulation, and competition 
have been provided for. 

(The approach to an assignment is very important. 
Skillful teachers “‘set the stage” for the assignment. 


The realism of bookkeeping affords many oppor- 
tunities.) 


8. A good assignment provides for indi- 
vidual differences. A good assignment is ad- 
justed to the time, ability, and opportunities 
of pupils; it is hard enough to challenge and 
stimulate without causing discouragement; 
it is easy enough in some portions to insure 
some success on the part of all. 

(The modern bookkeeping textbook provides a 
wealth of supplementary exercises from which 
differentiated assignments are made.) 

4. A good assignment is cooperative. The 
cooperative assignment is a joint enterprise 
of pupils and teacher working together. 
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Index to the Balance Sheet. An index to the 
articles that were published in THe BaLaNce SHEET 
during the school year 1936-37. It is available without 


charge to anyone who wishes a copy. Copies may 
obtained free from the South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Dallas. 


Statement of Policies for the Administration 
of Vocational Education. Vocational Education 
Bulletin No. 1. United States Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education. A 137-page printed book 
containing a revision of the material originally pre- 
sented as a mimeographed bulletin. The primary pur- 
pose is to explain the purposes and the operation of the 
Smith-Hughes Act and the George-Deen Act pertaining 
to vocational education. One complete section is de- 
voted to commercial education for the distributive 
occupations. In this section, various pertinent ques- 
tions are asked and answered. Tables show the amount 
of money allotted to each state. Price 25 cents. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C 


Cooperative Training in Retail Selling in 
the Public Secondary Schools. Vocational Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 186, 1936. United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education. A 195-page 
printed book bound in paper. Materials in the bulletin 
were originally collected and presented as a doctor’s 
thesis by Glenn Oscar Emick. It was condensed by 
Earl W. Barnhart, chief of the commercial education 
service of the Office of Education. There are fifteen 
chapters in the book as follows: “Introduction of Co- 
operative Training in Retail Selling,” “Development of 
Cooperative Retail-Selling Courses,” “The Aims of 
Cooperative Retail-Selling Programs,” “Cooperative 
Plans,” ‘The Curriculums,” “The Course of Study,” 
“Plans, Curriculums, and Courses of Study in Various 
Cities,” “Instructional Practices,” “Cooperating Store 
Relationship Practices,” ‘“Pupil-Relationship Prac- 
tices,” “Credits,” “Space and Equipment,” “The 
Teaching Personnel,” “The Evaluation,” and “The 
Effect of the Economic Depression.” Price 20 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Conference 
of the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Edited by Vernal 
H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. Bulletin No. 12, May, 1937. This 30-page 
printed report contains an abstract of the proceedings 
of the conference that was held in New Orleans on 
February 20, 1937. It covers the following topics: 
“Minimal Essentials of Special Training for Teaching 
Vocational Commercial Subjects,” “Responsibility of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions for Training 
in the Field of Distributive Occupations,” “The Ex- 
perience of a Training Center—The Prince School,” 
“The Present Status of Retail Selling Education in 
Public Secondary Schools.” Price 25 cents. Vernal 
— Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
ndiana. 


Ten Years of Shorthand References. By 
Clyde E. Rowe, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh- 
Pennsylvania, and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. A 53-page printed monograph 
containing references classified under fifty-two head- 
ings, such as follows: awards, bibliographies, contests, 
dictation, English, equipment, etc. Price 25 cents. 
Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Methods of Teaching Typewriting—Mono- 
graph 36. By D. D. Lessenberry, director of courses 
in commercial education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A %4-page printed booklet 
on methods of teaching typewriting. It contains the 
articles that appeared in the February, March, April, 
and May issues of Taz BALANcE SHEET and the spring, 
1987, issue of Typewritinc News. The five topics 
covered are as follows: “The Right Kind of Practice to 
Develop Typing Power,” “Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing,” ‘“‘Lesson Plans and Teaching Procedures in 
Typewriting,” “Predicting Ability to Learn Typewrit- 
ing,” “The Study of Errors in Typewriting.” Single 
copies free. South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Swift-moving, straight-line 
presentation through the 


balance-sheet approach . . 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Third Edition 
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McKINSEY'S BOOKKEEPING AND _ AC- 
COUNTING gives more than the balance-sheet 
approach. It was the original secondary school 
textbook using this approach and is still the 
most widely used book of this type. 


The third edition has gone through careful 
stages of refinement. The journal is introduced 
early. The first bookkeeping cycle is com- 
pleted early and is repeated many times for 
emphasis. The short chapters progress rapidly 
from the known to the unknown. 


With each assignment there are three types of 
problems, with additional supplementary prob- 
lerns in the appendix for the better students. 


Available with workbooks, practice sets, and 
achievement tests. 


a 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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CHUCKLES 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 
LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Too True 


“Nearly a generation and a half ago my head was 
grazed by a bullet at the battle of Chickamauga.” 

The little fellow looked at the old man’s head thought- 
fully and said: 

“There isn’t much grazing there now, is there, 
grandpa?” 

ee ee 
An Amateur Electrician 


The foreman of an electrical repair shop was inter- 
viewing a bright boy who was applying for a position. 

“Do you know anything at all about electrical ap- 
paratus?”’ asked the foreman. 

“Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

‘What is an armature?”’ asked the foreman. 

“It’s a guy who sings for Major Bowes.” 

ee e 


Banana vs. Sausage 


A Japanese boy learning English is credited with the 
following thesis on the banana: 

“The banana are great fruit. He are constructed in 
the same architectural style as sausage, different being 
skin of sausage are habitually consumed, while it is not 
advisable to eat wrappings of banana. 

“The banana are held aloft while consuming, sausage 
are usually left in reclining position. Sausage depend 
for creation on human being or stuffing machine, while 
banana are pristine product of honorable Mother 
Nature. 

“In case of sausage, both conclusions are attached to 
other sausage; banana, on other hands, are attached 
one end to stem and opposite termination entirely 
loose. Finally, banana are strictly of vegetable king- 
dom, while affiliation of sausage often undecided.” 


= + e 
Intuition, Likely 


They had lost their way in their new and expensive 
car. 
“‘There’s a sign, dear; are we on the right road?” 
With a flashlight he read: ““To the Poorhouse.” 
“Yes,” he answered. “We're on the right road, but 
we didn’t know it.” 
eee 
Tenacious 


“Miss Lingring seems to hold her age remarkably 
well, doesn’t she?” 
“Oh, yes,” replied Aunt Fretty, “She’s been holding 
it at 25 for a good many years.” 
eee 


Tough 


Judge: “Do you challenge any of the jury?” 
Defendant: “Well, I think I can lick that little guy 
on the end.” 
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Quick Thinker 


A customer sat down at a table at a smart restaurant 
and tied his napkin around his neck. The manager, 
scandalized, called a boy and said to him, “Try to make 
him understand as tactfully as possible that that’s not 
done.” 

Boy (seriously to customer): “Shave or haircut, sir?” 


& * - 
Difficult 


Mrs. Gotrich (to caller): 
wonderfully smart in school.” 

Caller: “‘What is he studying?” 

Mrs. Gotrich: ‘“He’s studying French and Spanish 
and algebra. Henry, say ‘Good Morning’ for the lady 
in algebra.” 


“Yes, our little Henry is 


e e - 
Honest Student 


Teacher: ‘“‘Why is your examination paper covered 
with quotation marks?” 

Boy: “Out of courtesy to the boy who sat in front of 
me.”’ 

Teacher: “And why all the question marks?” 
Boy: “Out of courtesy to the boy who sat behind 


me.’ 
eee 


Half Right 


A question of an English examination read, “‘What is 
poetic license?” 

One pupil wrote: “A poetic license is a license you 
get from the Post Office to keep poets. You get one also 
if you want to keep a dog. It costs two dollars and you 
call it a dog license.” 

ee ee 


Bright Girl 


Stenographer: “How do you spell ‘sense’ ?” 
Second Steno: “Dollars and cents or horse sense?” 


Stenographer: “‘Well, like in ‘I ain’t seen him sense’. 
eee 


First Doesn’t Count 


Judge: “Guilty or not guilty?” 

Rastus: “Not guilty, suh.” 

Judge: “Have you ever been in jail?” 

Rastus: “‘No suh; I never stole nuthin’ before.” 
eee 


Proud of Hubby 


Young Mrs. Green: “My husband is a very influen- 
tial man in politics.” 

Caller: ““You don’t say!” 

Young Mrs. Green: “Yes, indeed. George has voted 
in two Presidential elections and both times it has gone 
the way George voted.” 
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BUSINESS PRACTICE 


is combined with 
arithmetic 


BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Rice 
Third Edition 








The practical 
applications give 






a general business 








Business Arithmetic in Action: 


The student sees arithmetic in action 
through the problems on business prac- 
tice. The problems apply to selling, 
traveling, accounting, production, farm- 
ing, and banking. 


Interesting chapters are introduced on 


“School Savings 
Banks,’’ ‘Problems of a Merchant,’ “Problems of a Manu- 


facturer,”” and ‘Problems of a Farmer.’’ There is a close 
tie-up with other business subjects, such as bookkeeping, law, 
business organization, office practice, and salesmanship. 


Available in a long or a short volume, with a teachers’ manual 
and a teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced teacher and solicitor would like to work 
as prospect finder for a leading business school in a large 
— city on small salary and commission. Address, 

0. 34. . 





Experienced man desires connection with reliable 
business college as tuition salesman. Can handle city 
or rural business. Knows all commercial subjects. Will 
work on straight commission basis. Best of references, 
Address, No. 35. 





Young man desires position with A-1 business school 
or college. Is a college graduate and an approved com- 
mercial teacher. Has had valuable experience in adminis- 
trative work, field work, and teaching. Is now employed 
in a supervisory capacity with a large business school. 
Prefers South or Southwest. Give full particulars. Ad- 
dress, No. 36. 





Young married man, college graduate, desires posi- 
tion as instructor with reputable business college, high 
school, or junior college. Has life certificate and is a 
state approved commercial teacher with ten years’ ex- 
perience. Has had advanced training at Gregg College, 
Chicago. Is qualified to teach accounting, Gregg short- 
hand (functional method), typewriting, commercial law, 
English, secretarial science, and allied subjects. Can 
furnish excellent references as to character and ability. 
Has had practical experience in accounting and office 
work. Address, No. 49. 





A capable man instructor with three years’ business 
experience and twelve years’ successful teaching experi- 
ence in high schools, business colleges, and junior col- 
leges, desires position as instructor in business ad- 
ministration in a college or university, or as head of a 
commercial department in a high school or a reputable 
business college. Can teach accounting, auditing, in- 
come tax, business law, business correspondence, eco- 
nomics, shorthand, typewriting, office practice, and 
penmanship. Holds permanent high school teachers’ 
certificate, a special commercial teachers’ certificate, 
and B. A., M. B. A., and LL. B. degrees. Has done con- 
siderable research work in methods in teaching com- 
mercial subjects, especially bookkeeping, commercial 
law, shorthand, and typewriting. State salary and give 
full information about the school and courses to be 
taught. Address, No. 37. 





Man, 37, with eight years’ teaching experience in pri- 
vate commercial schools, desires a position as teacher of 
accounting and allied subjects. Has taken special courses 
in accounting and methods of teaching accounting at 
Boston University. Can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
Fundamentals of Bookkeeping and Business, Sherwood’s 
Accounting, and Walton Constructive Accounting. Pre- 
fers New England States. Is a resident of Massachusetts. 
Address, No. 38. 





A high-grade field man desires connection with a 
first-class commercial college. Write direct to: J. Hale 
Edwards, Lawton, Oklahoma. 





Young man and wife desire connection with a reliable 
business college. Both have had experience teaching all 
commercial subjects and are capable of handling all 
work to be done in connection with a school. Both have 
life certificates, excellent records, and unusual qualifica- 
tions. Prefer a school where there is an opportunity to 
lease with the option of buying, or where opportunity 
to buy interest later would be offered. Address, No. 48. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business college in Houston, Texas. Es- 
tablished in 1909. The entire equipment, goodwill, and a 
large amount of printed material can be purchased for 
only $500. Manager and owner desires to retire from 
business. An excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Address, No. 41. 





FOR SALE: A two-teacher school located in South- 
west Texas in a live town near an oil boom. Two young 
men or man and wife can operated the school. Reason- 
able terms. Owner desires to retire. Address, No. 42. 





FOR SALE: All or part interest in a prosperous school 
in a Middle Western town of 30,000. Present owner re- 
tiring. Address, No. 43. 





FOR SALE: Business college established in 1885. An 
ideal two-teacher school. Hundreds of.employed grad- 
uates. Is in a good location. Equipment in good con- 
dition. Address, No. 44. 





FOR SALE: A two-teacher business school within 
easy commuting distance of New York City. Established 
25 years ago, and has space available to enlarge. No 
debts; easy terms. School being sold because of ill 
health of owner. Address, No. 45. 





FOR SALE: A well-known, fully equipped commer- 
cial college in a prosperous Southern city. Has been 
under the same successful management for eight years. 
No competition within 100 miles. A-1 reputation. Right 
price to right party. Address, No. 46. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Two Master Model Stenotypes, two 
Stenotypes made in Indianapolis, and six Dictatypes. 
Bargains. Address, No. 47. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A teacher who has a thorough knowledge 
of bookkeeping, business English, Gregg shorthand, 
touch typewriting, penmanship, and filing. Will con- 
sider partnership with capable teacher having good per- 
sonality and executive qualifications. Address, No. 39. 





WANTED: An experienced accounting teacher (man) 
to act as principal for a 60-student school with facilities 
for 100 students. Expect to reach capacity soon. Must 
invest $1,000 in stock. Address, No. 40. 





WANTED: A young man who can sell tuition and 
teach. Must be honest, conscientious, and a good mixer. 
= interested, write: 100% Center Avenue, Brownwood, 

exas. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: Man and wife wish to lease a good small 
business college with option of buying later. Will also 
consider partnership or purchase part interest. Records 
as teachers and managers are the very best. References 
exchanged. Give details in first letter together with 
catalogue. Address, No. 50. 
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WANTED TO BUY: An old established school at a 
bargain price. The school must be in a good territory 
with a good reputation, but may need rejuvenation. 
Address, No. 51. 





Two responsible young men want to buy a school and 
take possession about the first of the year. Give full de- 
tails in first letter. Address, No. 52. 








Double-Entry Systems 
(Continued from page 60) 


with only a portion of the system. A former 
student of bookkeeping once told me that in 
the bank where he worked the bookkeeping 
was done exactly opposite to the way he had 
learned it in school. The difficulty arose from 
the fact that his work was confined to posting 
to depositors’ accounts. He observed that 
when the bank received cash, he made a 
credit entry; when the bank made a pay- 
ment, he made a debit entry; and had he not 
learned that cash receipts are debited and 
cash payments are credited? He failed to 
realize that his part of the system was to 
make one-sided entries to certain accounts 
analogous to Accounts Payable, and that the 
corresponding debits and credits were made 
by someone else. 

Similar situations should be explained to 
bookkeeping students when they are still in 
school. Take a few occasional minutes to 
explain the division of the bookkeeping work 
in a medium-sized, representative office. 
Then point out how the whole system blends 
into one harmonious whole essentially simi- 
lar to the system which the student is apply- 


ing in school. 
. + + 


Alpha lota Convention 


About 350 delegates attended the seventh 
annual convention of Alpha Iota, Interna- 
tional Honorary Business Sorority, which 
was held in Detroit on July 29 to August 1. 
The convention was formally opened with a 
business meeting on Thursday morning, 
July 29, in the Grand Ballroom of Hotel 
Statler. Mrs. Emilia Kennedy, regional 
councilor for Michigan, and a member of the 
faculty of Detroit Business University, 
served as general chairman. 

The Michigan state association of Alpha 
Iota sponsored a luncheon Thursday noon. 
Vola Belle Stiverson of Jackson, Michigan, 
presided as toastmistress and introduced E. 
R. Shaw, president of the Detroit Business 
University, and A. F. Tull, president of The 
Business Institute, who extended greetings. 
Gladys Catherwood, attorney-at-law and an 
honorary member of Detroit Alumna Chap- 
ter, made an address on ““The Legal Status of 
Women.” Dr. K. W. A. McLeod, Park- 
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Davis and Company, gave an illustrated 
lecture on “Biological Products.” 

At the final business session on Saturday 
morning, William Judson Kibby, Human 
Relations Engineer, selected Nora Gold- 
thorpe of Spokane, Washington, as Ideal 
Secretary. Judging was based on character, 
personality, neatness and suitability of 
dress, promise of growth, efficiency, prompt- 
ness, responsibility, and ability to meet the 
public. Miss Goldthorpe is a graduate of the 
Northwestern Business College, Spokane, 
Washington, and has been employed by the 
Adams Leather Company in Spokane for the 
past eight years. Convention delegates 
elected Bette Newton of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, as Convention Queen. Seattle was 
selected as the meeting place for the 1938 
convention with the chapters of the North- 
west as hostesses. 

Members of Alpha Delta and South Bend 
Alumna Chapters, South Bend College of 
Commerce, South Bend, Indiana, were 
hostesses at the Sunday morning breakfast 
at the Detroit Leland Hotel. Marion Mc- 
Clench, director of publications, State De- 
partment of Education, and past president 
of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, gave an address, “To 
be alive in such an age .. .” 

At the grand officers banquet, with Mrs. 
Edna Kane as toastmistress, the following 
announcements and awards were made by 
Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton: Chapter achievement 
contest winners: first prize, Michigan state 
association; second prize, Chi Alpha Chap- 
ter, Angus School of Commerce, Winnipeg, 
Canada; third prize, Eta Chapter, Astoria 
Commercial College, Astoria, Oregon. Ex- 
hibit contest winners: first prize, Beta Tau 
Chapter, McCann School of Business, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania; second prize, Alumna 
Chapter, Springfield, Illinois; third prize, 
Gamma Beta Chapter, Mountain State Col- 
lege, Parkersburg, West Virginia; honorable 
mention, Kansas City Alumna Chapter and 
Wichita Alumna Chapter. Publication con- 
test winners: Kansas City Alumna Chapter 
and Wichita Alumna Chapter. Publication 
contest winners: first prize, Spokane Alumna 
Chapter; second prize, Kansas City Alumna 
Chapter. 

Alpha Chapter, American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, Iowa, won the initiate 
contest, having the largest number of initi- 
ates from January 1 to June 1. Delta Gamma 
Chapter, Great Falls Commercial College, 
Great Falls, Montana, was the winner of the 
pin contest, having purchased the most pins 
from January 1 to June 1. 
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On Faculty at Ball State 


An announcement has 
just been made that 
Carroll A. Nolan has 
been appointed to the 
faculty at Ball State 
Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana. He will 
serve on the faculty of 
the commerce depart- 
ment and will teach in 
the Burris Training 
School. 

Mr. Nolan is a gradu- 
ate of Grove City Col- 
lege with a B. S. degree 
in commerce. He ob- 
tained his Master’s de- 
gree in education from the University of 
Pittsburgh. He has had eight years’ experi- 
ence, having served as a teacher and acting 
head of the commercial department in the 
high school at Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 
During the past year he has been head of 
the commercial department of Hornell sen- 
ior High School, Hornell, New York. 

Articles written by Mr. Nolan have ap- 
peared in The Balance Sheet, The Journal of 
Business Education, and other educational 
journals. 





C. A. Nolan 


Outline In Office Practice 
(Continued from page 69) 


B Alphabetical Indexing 


1 Be able to 
a Arrange the names for indexing purposes 
b_ To write the names from an alphabetical list 
as they would be written for addressing 
envelopes 
c Prepare an alphabetical index 


C Alphabetical Filing Practice 


1 Be able to 
a Index correspondence correctly 
b_ File indexed correspondence correctly 
e Find correspondence after it is filed 
d Prepare out-cards and substitution sheets and 
make proper use of them 


D Numerical Filing Theory 


1 To understand the characteristics of the method 

2 To understand when and why this method may 
be preferable to alphabetic 

3 Be able to enumerate the advantages of this 
method 

4 Be able to enumerate the disadvantages of this 
method 


E Numerical Filing Practice 
1 Be able to 
Index correspondence correctly 
Prepare the alphabetic index correctly 
Determine when cross referencing is required 
File indexed correspondence correctly 
Find correspondence after it is filed 
Prepare outguides when the occasion requires 
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A BOOK 
FOR 


STORE TRAINING 





FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
RETAIL SELLING 


By Walters and Rowse 


Your merchandising course should 
include a study of retailing. FUN- 
DAMENTALS OF RETAIL SELLING 
can be used for an individual course 
or as an integral part of your com- 
plete program. It develops the prin- 
ciples of selling in terms of retail 
situations and includes a study of 
retail store operations. 


Available with a workbook and a 


teachers’ manual. 
v 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 















Cincinnati New York 
Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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$92,267.64 in sales 


from a single letter — 








You can build your students up 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm if 
you can show them how busi- 
ness letters actually get money- 
making results—how they build 
good will, make sales, and col- 
lect money. The example of the 
letter which sold $22,267.64 
worth of goods and other similar 
letters are found in — 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


By R.R.Aurner If you will read just one page or one chapter, 
you will see why students enjoy using the 
book. The author buoyantly carries along the 
student's interest by presenting a fictionlike 
drama of business English. The student sees 
himself in the midst of a throbbing business 
world, watching letters come and go. He 
is willing to study 











grammar, for he 
sees its dollars-and- 





cents value. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is available in a long or a short EEFECTIVE Business 
volume. You may obtain an optional CORRESPONDENCE 
workbook which correlates with either 
volume. A comprehensive teachers’ man- 
ual is furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


AURNER 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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The adoption record of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
is still climbing rapidly 


The popularity of ‘“‘2OTH CENTURY” has exceeded 
our fondest hopes and our most optimistic predic- 
tions. The new third edition has pushed the adoption 
record (number of schools using 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING) well beyond the 10,000 mark. New 
adoptions are still pouring in. More than 500 
schools have already adopted the book this fall. 


- 











The new “20TH CENTURY” gives you more than 
you can get in any other single book. It is the leader 
because it consistently leads in the introduction of 
improved teaching technique and content. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 





